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Present-day  Farming  Conditions  Demand 

Tractor  Power. 

EVIDENCE  is  seen  at  every  hand  that  farmers  are  pulling 
more  profit  out  of  their  acres  with  power  and  machines 
that  put  more  accomplishment  into  every  working  day,  in¬ 
creasing  production  and  reducing  costs- 

When  you  turn  to  power  farming,  take  your  tip  from  the 
widespread  popularity  of  McCormick-Deering  equipment.  Your 
neighbors  are  making  money  with  McCormick-Deering  tractors 
and  machines.  Talk  to  one  or  more  of  these  owners  about  the 
economy,  long  life,  full  4-cylinder  power,  and  easy  operation  of 
their  McCormick-Deering  tractors.  If  possible,  climb  on  a  Mc¬ 
Cormick-Deering  yourself  and  pilot  it  over  the  soil.  Your  ex¬ 
perience  will  prove  an  eye-opener. 

McCormick-Deering  tractor  power,  and  the  big  capacity 
machines  that  go  with  it,  will  work  a  magic  transformation  in 
all  important  operations. 

During  the  coming  weeks  think  of  crop  production  in  terms 
of  modern  power  farming.  Figure  what  it  means  to  save  a 
day  here  and  a  week  there  as  the  season  progresses.  Think  of 
the  advantages  of  doing  more  thorough  work  while  doing  it  in 
less  time  than  ever  before. 
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Dry,  Sanitary  Poultry  Houses 

Built  of  Concrete 

Dry,  comfortable  quarters  which  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  ventilated  are 
essential  to  a  profitable  poultry  business.  Birds  kept  under  such  conditions 
are  healthier.  They  breed  better  and  lay  better.  Concrete  is 
growing  in  favor  for  poultry  house  construction.  It  is  permanent  and  proof 
against  rats  and  other  rodents.  It  is  easily  cleaned  and  has  no  cracks  or 
crevices  to  harbor  lice  or  other  parasites.  The  following  table  shows  material 
needed  to  build  a  concrete  poultry  house  like  the  one  illustrated: 

CONCRETE  MIXTURES 

Footings  and  foundation  walls .  1:2  y2  :  4 

Floor  . .  1  :  2  :  3 

Mortar  for  laying  block  .  1  :  3 

MATERIALS  REQUIRED 

(Outside  dimensions,  14x22  ft.  Estimate  based  on  foundation  wall 

extending  3  feet  below  grade) 

Cement . 6  9  sacks 

Sand . 5  y2  cubic  yards 

Pebbles  or  broken  stone . 8y2  cubic  yards 

Concrete  block  (8  by  8  by  16  inch) . 400 

Half  Block . 40 

Write  to-day  for  literature  about  concrete  on  the  farm 
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HOUSE  INSULATION 

A  NEW  IDEA 

A  house  lined  with  Cork  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
Fuel  bills  are  reduced  fully  30  per  cent. 

ARMSTRONG’S  NONPARIEL  CORKBOARD 

has  kept  the  heat  out  of  cold  storage  rooms  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
It  will  prevent  the  heat  escaping  from  your  home  in  just  the  same  manner. 
Why  burn  fuel  and  allow  the  heat  to  flow  readily  through  your  walls 
and  roof?  Write  for  a  corkboard  sample  and  our  40  page  catalogue 
on  House  Insulation. 


Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.,  Limited 


McGill  Bldg., 
Montreal 


11  Brant  St., 
Toronto 


Agricultural  Politics  in  Canada 

are  given  unusual  treatment  in 

A  History  of  Farmers’  Movements  in  Canada 

By  Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  Ph.  D. 

ITH  the  study  of  Agriculture  naturally  goes  a  study  of  the 
doings  of  agriculturists.  This  volume  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  remarkable  series  of  farmers’  move¬ 
ments  occurring  in  Canada  since  1872,  and  shows  their  effect  on 
the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wood’s 
aim  has  been  to  show  Canadian  farmers  struggling  through  organiz¬ 
ation  toward  self-expression  and  toward  an  adequate  defence  of 
their  industry.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  farmers’  plunge 
into  politics  in  the  several  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  arena. 

400  pages.  $2.50. 

Get  It  Through  the  College  Bureau 
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HREWD  judges  of  quality 
that  they  are,  college  girls  and 
college  men  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  are  enthusiastically  telling 
each  other  about  the  “Purple  and 
Gold’5  Toilet  Requisites  perfected 
in  the  laboratories  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  them 


Tooth  Paste 

Shaving  Cream 

Tar  Shampoo 

Cold  Cream 

Vanishing  Cream 

Almond  Cream 

Skin  Protection 
Cream 
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Culture  of  Roses 

A.  H.  Tomlinson 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture, 


WITHIN  the  British  Empire, 
and  for  that  matter  out¬ 
side  it,  no  flower  has 

such  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 

people  as  the  rose.  In  most  parts 
of  the  Empire  roses  of  different 

types  and  habits  are  found  growing 
naturally.  Many  are  most  pleasing 
from  the  standpoint  of  Form,  Colour 
and  Odor.  The  British  at  a  very 
early  beginning  had  regard  for  the 
rose  and  that  regard  and  love  has 
grown  with  the  Empire.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  without  a  doubt,  the  rose  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  'history 
of  the  rose  which  will  show  that 
from  the  earliest  civilization  the 
rose  has  had  a  remarkable  hold: 

The  Greeks  at  Athens  about 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  pro¬ 
claimed  the  rose  queen  of  flowers. 
According  to  History  and  Literature 
her  thorns  have  always  been  secure. 
Mythology,  Christian  and  various 
beliefs,  also  national  councils  have 
dedicated  or  symbolized  the  rose, 
amongst  other  ^virtues  for  ilove, 
courage,  beauty,  grace  and  silence. 
The  rose  has  long  been  the  emblem 
of  nations,  knights  and  warriors. 
The  Greeks  adored  the  rose  and 
made  use  of  her  for  floral  decora¬ 
tions  and  for  word  picture  paintings. 
The  image  of  a  rose  was  also  im¬ 
pressed  upon  Grecian  coins.  In 
Grecian  literature  and  poetry  the 
rose  is  immortalized. 


The  Romans  possibly  received 
their  inspiration  from  the  Greeks 
in  connection  with  their  regard  and 
admiration  for  the  rose.  It  was  the 
popular  flower.  The  banqueting 
hour  was  known  as  “the  hour  when 
the  rose  reigneth.”  Nero  spent  im¬ 
mense  sums  for  rose  garlands  and 
displays.  The  rose  was  to  the 
Romans  a  wonderful  symbol.  Roman 
leaders  often  had  an  impress  or 
image  of  a  rose  upon  their  shields, 
a  vestige  of  which  may  be  found  to¬ 
day.  During  the  philosopher  iSen- 
aca’s  time  he  discountenanced  the 
system  of  growing  roses  in  build¬ 
ings  heated  with  hot  water  to  bring 
about  flowers  in  the  winter  season. 
He  said  it  was  violating  nature’s 
laws. 

In  mythology  the  rose  reigns  sup¬ 
reme  born  of  the  God  of  Olympus 
and  dedicated  to  Venus,  Goddess  of 
love  and  beauty;  also  to  Aurora,  the 
god  of  youth.  It  was  given  as  a 
bribe  to  Harpocrate,  the  god  of  sil¬ 
ence.  This  was  to  keep  secret  the 
meetings  of  the  various  gods  held 
in  clandestine.  A  rose  was  suspend¬ 
ed  over  the  gathering  and  symbol¬ 
ized  silence  and  secrecy.  This  cus¬ 
tom  is  said  to  have  been  followed 
by  important  councils  where  secrecy 
was  needed,  hence  the  expression 
sub-rosa — under  the  rose.  The 
Romans  grew  wonderful  roses  which 
were  used  for  festivals  and  celebra¬ 
tions  both  gay  and  sad. 
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The  rose,  according  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  some,  has  its  part  in  the 
origin  of  the  Rosary  that  wonder¬ 
ful  institution  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  It  was  by  stringing  to¬ 
gether  the  rose  hips  or  seed  pods. 
Later  the  G-olden  Rose  was  brought 
into  existence,  about  the  13th  and 
14th  century,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
highest  awards  granted  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church.  It  will  be  remembered 
quite  recently  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
Belgium,  received  this  wonderful 
gift  from  the  Pope. 

The  War  of  the  Roses  in  England 
when  the  white  rose  of  the  House 
of  York  and  red  rose  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster  played  such  a  promin¬ 
ent  part  is  well  known  to  us.  At  the 
outcome  of  which  the  rose  became 
the  symbol  of  peace  and  good  will. 
The  rose  as  the  floral  emblem  of 
England  means  so  much;  an  emb¬ 
lem  to  be  proud  of.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  on  every 
Apri]  23rd,  the  birthday  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  patron  saint,  St.  George,  that 
a  rose  be  worn  by  every  Britisher. 
May  chivalry,  love  and  beauty  be 
ever  associated  with  our  Empire. 

Rose  species  are  found  practical¬ 
ly  all  over.  There  are  about  twTo 
hundred.  Now-a-davs  there  are 

4/ 

hundreds  of  hybrids  and  varieties 
from  some  of  these  original  types 
which  have  been  brought  about  by 
natural  and  artificial  crossing.  Hy¬ 
bridizers,  especially  in  the  British 
Isles  and  France,  have  done  so  much 
in  giving  us  the  modern  Rose  of 
large  double  and  full  flowers  with 
wonderful  perfumes  and  likely  ori¬ 
ginating  from  small  blossoms  of  a 
botanical  species  of  five  petals.  The 
present  day  so  called  Teas,  Hybrid 
Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Pernet- 
iana,  Polyantha,  Multiflora  and 


Wichuriana  are  most  beautfiul.  The 
majority  will  grow  amongst  us  if 
we  allow  them.  Their  ancestors  re¬ 
present  Asiatic,  European  and  a  few 
American  forms.  Modern  rose 
blooms  show  wonderful  development 
from  small,  although  pretty  flowers 
with  varied  odours,  to  roses  of  in¬ 
describable  beauty  and  perfumes. 

The  present  generation  owes  a 
tremendous  amount  to  these  inde¬ 
fatigable  rose  lovers  of  50  to  30 
years  ago  who  did  so  much  to  bring 
about  the  present  day  types.  Fsr 
that  matter  every  rose  breeder  de¬ 
serves  credit  in  producing  varieties 
which  excell  in  form,  colour,  hard¬ 
iness,  perfume  and  disease  resist¬ 
ance.  Roses  now-a-davs  which  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  foregoing 
standard  must  lose  out.  There  are 
many  roses  a  generation  old  which 
are  still  among  the  best.  These 
are  still  needed  for  their  beauty 
and  for  breeding  in  bringing  about 
new  varieties.  The  present  day 
tendency  among  some  raisers  is  to 
feature  roses  with  simple  bright 
colours  and  little  else  to  recommend 
them.  This  should  not  be  too  en¬ 
thusiastically  supported.  Rose 
lovers  must  always  set  the  pace 
for  the  best  types  only  in  roses. 
All  new  varieties  should  be  proper¬ 
ly  tested  before  being  sent  out  and 
only  varieties  which  are  especially 
recommended  by  rose  authorities 
should  be  purchased.  Encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  at  our  exhi¬ 
bitions  for  classes  of  new  roses 
which  should  be  given  suitable 
awards  according  to  merit  before 
being  sent  out.  Thus,  a  need  for 
test  gardens  so  that  not  only  blooms 
but  plants  may  be  judged.  New 
roses  should  be  grown  for  a  period 
before  any  (direct  conclusions  be 
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arrived  at.  New  roses  are  brought 
about  by  crossing  varieties  or  spe¬ 
cies  and  frequently  chance  seedlings 
and  not  infrequently  sports.  Sys¬ 
tematic  breeding  of  roses  should  be 
encouraged  especially  at  home.  The 
novice  may  do  this  work  and  have 
results  just  as  well  as  the  profes 
sional  if  care  and  patience  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  This  subject  should  be 
given  a  special  consideration  and 
the  speaker  will  not  attempt  it  now. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  pro- 
pogating  the  double  large  roses  the 
present  day  varieties  are  usually 
budded  upon  hardy  stocks.  The  so- 
called  rambler  forms  may  be  quite 
easily  propogated  from  cuttings  or 
layers,  for  that  matter  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  rose  types  will  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  perpetuated  by  hard 
wood  cuttings  which  are  treated  in 
the  fall  and  winter  months  or  by 
soft  wood  cuttings  handled  in  the 
summer  time.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  roses  other  than  on  their 
own  roots  frequently  throw  up  suck¬ 
ers  from  below  the  bud  union.  When 
these  appear  they  should  be  at  once 
cut  out.  Roses  from  cuttings  natur¬ 
ally  give  no  trouble  in  this  respect. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  bud 
dwarf  roses  themselves,  should  cut 
the  buds  as  near  the  roots  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  this  avoids  suckering  to 
some  extent.  Usually  rose  stocks 
from  cuttings  should  have  the  eyes 
cut  away  except  one  or  two  at  the 
cop. 

A  bud  or  eye  simply  refers  to  the 
dormant  cellar  tissue  from  which 
new  shoots  proceed. 

A  far  greater  variety  of  Roses  are 
known  to  thrive  in  this  district  than 
at  one  time  imagined.  Hybrid  Teas 
are  among  the  finest  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  some  of  the  less 


hardy  Tea  Roses  also  responding. 
It  is  well  known,  too,  that  nearly  all 
the  best  varieties  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals — Wichuriana  and  Multiflora 
varieties — will  do  admirably,  not 
forgetting  the  newer  Permetiana 
forms. 

The  first  requirements  are  that  of  a 
suitable  site  and  the  right  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  is 
often  recommended  as  being  the  most 
suitable  spot,  but  the  writer  believes 
that  partial  shade  during  the  hot 
part  of  the  day  is  very  wise,  thus  a 
slightly  shaded  site  is  likely  to  be 
better  than  one  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun’s  rays.  To  offset  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  with  no  shade  an 
open  site  with  air  circulation  is  at 
least  necessary.  Very  heavy  shade 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  shade 
brought  about  by  tree  foliage  is  the 
best.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  sunlight 
being  diffused  rather  than  entirely 
shut  out,  thus  a  site  with  air  cir¬ 
culation  or  partial  shade  is  one  of 
the  chief  needs. 

A  depth  of  soil  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  deep  is  first-rate.  There  is 
no  special  need  for  more  than  this. 
Rose  roots  do  not  usually  go  down 
below  a  depth  of  twelve  inches.  If 
it  is  a  question  whether  deep  trench¬ 
ing  is  necessary  or  not  always  it  is 
wise  to  have  a  fair  depth  of  soil  in 
making  a  rose  plantation.  The  soil 
deeper  down,  if  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  eventually  becomes  quite  fer¬ 
tile.  But  deep  trenching,  although 
frequently  done,  is  not  necessary, 
but  provides  a  soil  with  more  last¬ 
ing  plant  food  compounds  and  drain¬ 
age.  Gravelly  soil,  or  a  light  sandy 
soil,  may  be  built  up  with  barnyard 
manure  and  semi-decomposed  leav¬ 
es.  Such  may  be  used  together  or 
alone. 
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The  best  fertilizers  in  planting  a 
new  rose  bed  are  wood  ashes,  bone- 


meal,  acid  phosphate  or  blood  man¬ 
ure.  Should  the  rose  bed  be  made 
In  the  fall  bonemeal  or  crushed  bone 
would  be  the  best  fertilizers,  but  in 
spring  the  others  are  more  suitable. 
Wood  ashes  may  be  used  anytime. 
Planting  of  roses  may  be  done  in 
the  fall,  particularly  September  or 
October,  and  later  if  necessary.  This 
is  preferable  to  spring  planting.  It 


gives  the  roses  a  chance  to  develop 
roots  early  in  the  spring  and  become 
established.  With  early  or  late  fall 
planting  mulching  is  necessary  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  roots  by  soil 
heaving.  Instead  of  “healing  in” 
roses  the  writer  believes,  if  it  can 
be  done,  planting  is  better. 

Summer  pruning  of  roses  is  es¬ 
sential  for  best  results.  Old  flowers 


should  be  cut  away,  any  dead  growth 
or  weak  shoots  should  be  treated 
likewise.  Old  flowering  shoots,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  flowers  have 
done,  should  be  cut  back,  especially 
early  in  the  season,  to  a  strong  pro¬ 
minent  bud.  With  Teas  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Hybrid  Perpetuals  new  flower¬ 
ing  wood  will  at  once  come  about. 
When  this  is  done  a  quick  acting 
fertilizer  should  be  distributed  over 
the  surface  as  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  or  blood  manure.  It  may 
be  wise  to  well  water  the  rose  bed 
after  fertilizer  is  applied;  that  is, 
if  the  season  be  dry  and  the  roses 
are  suffering.  During  the  growing 
season  roses  should  never  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  at 
the  root.  The  writer  suggests  that, 
except  in  very  hot  weather,  roses 
should  never  be  watered  late  at 
night — early  morning  or  early  af¬ 
ternoon  are  the  best  periods.  Roses 
should  not  be  watered  during  a  cold 


spell.  Mildew  and  fungus  diseases 
spread  rapidly  under  cold,  moist 
conditions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  roots 
ought  to  be  spread  out  and  it  is  wise 
to  plant  the  bush  the  same  depth 
or  an  inch  lower  than  what  it  was 
previously.  If  it  can  be  done  with 
low  budded  stock  the  union  should, 
be  buried.  This  will  help  to  prevent 
suckering,  but  deep  planting  must 
be  avoided. 

Fall  pruning  is  not  necessary  ex¬ 
cept  with  dead  or  superfluous  wood. 
Cutting  back  is  not  in  order  until 
spring.  It  is  better  Ito  allow  the 
winter  to  do  what  heading  back  it 
may  and  then  pruning  can  take 
place.  Severe  cutting  back  of  weak 
bushes  is  required,  but  young,  strong 
healthy  growth  need  not  be  cut 
back  very  much  and  more  flowers 
will  follow  if  they  remain.  Staking 
of  Hybrid  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual 
growth  may  have  to  be  done.  In 
some  cases  the  growth  may  be  bent 
over  towards  the  ground  and  sup¬ 
ported  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  With  climbers, 
only  cutting  out  of  dead  and  old 
wood  is  necessary.  Strong,  healthy 
shoots  should  simply  be  stepped. 
The  writer  believes  that  it  is  a  pity 
in  the  spring  to  cut  back  strong, 
vigorous  shoots  which  have  stood 
the  winter.  If  such  have  to  be  cut 
back,  why  protect? 

In  the  winter  a  covering  of  strawy 
manure,  hay  litter,  or  dry  leaves  is 
required  to  protect  roses  from  dry¬ 
ing  winds  and  direct  sunshine.  First¬ 
ly,  to  prevent  the  winds  from  caus¬ 
ing  evaporation,  and,  secondly  in 
late  winter  in  delaying  the  flow  of 
sap.  Growth,  if  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine  will  likely  become  frozen  after 
(Continued  on  page  viii) 
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Some  Recent  Developments  in 
Agricultural  Education  and  Research 

in  Europe 

By  Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  of  the  New  Y  ork  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Re¬ 
printed  from  World  Agriculture. 


Part  1 — Agricultural  Education 

THE  more  alert  American  scien¬ 
tists  are  familiar  with  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  many  European 
laboratories.  The  meticulous  care 
and  thoroughness  of  some  of  the 
work,  the  broader  and  more  funda¬ 
mental  training  of  many  of  the 
workers,  the  acknowledged  severity 
and  success  of  the  educational  dis¬ 
cipline,  are  recognized  merits  of 
many  European  centers.  The  roll 
of  outstanding  names  is  impressive. 
We  may  well  marvel  at  the  contin¬ 
ued  productivity  of  many  of  these 
scientists  in  the  face  of  great  ma¬ 
terial  handicaps. 

As  workers  in  agriculture  and  re¬ 
lated  fields  we  are  concerned  as-  to 
the  agricultural  progress  of  Europe 
and  the  place  of  education  and  re¬ 
search  therein.  What  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  we  now  find  them,  eight 
years  after  the  close  of  the  recent 
War? 

Rural  Elementary  Education 

Any  attempt  to  deal  fundamental¬ 
ly  with  conditions  of  griculture  and 
country  life  must  consider  the  ex¬ 
isting  status  and  efficacy  of  the  rural 
elementary  schools  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  any  higher  system  of 
schools.  The  high  standards  attain¬ 
ed  in  elementary  education  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  earl¬ 
ier  Poland,  and  some  other  countries 
in  western  Europe  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge.  In  large  areas 


of  continental  Europe,  however, 
especially  in  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  countries,  four  rather  serious 
shortcomings  appear: 

(1)  Lack  of  any  rural  schools 
whatsoever.  In  parts  of  the  Balkans, 
the  two  eastern  provinces  of  Cze¬ 
choslovakia,  in  large  areas  in  Italy, 
Spain  and  eastern  Poland,  element¬ 
ary  schools  are  not  yet  available  to 
the  children  of  farmers.  In  the  east¬ 
ern  province  of  Czechoslovakia  —  a 
nation  with  peculiarly  high  educa¬ 
tion  ideals — there  is  52  per  cent, 
illiteracy.  It  will  doubtless  yield  to 
the  efforts  of  this  new  and  vigorous 
young  republic,  whose  dominating 
purpose  is  expressed  in  its  slogan 
“through  culture  to  democracy.”  In 
eastern  Poland  there  is  70  per  cent, 
illiteracy.  It  is  under  attack.  Within 
six  years  10,000  new  rural  element¬ 
ary  schools  have  been  established 
and  35,000  teachers  added.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  asserts  that  40,000  addi¬ 
tional  schools  are  required  for  the 
1,000,000  farm  children  yet  unser\r- 
ed. 

(2)  In  several  countries  the  rural 
elementary  schools  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  fourth  grade.  Of  25,001 
rural  schools  in  Italy,  for  example, 
it  is  exceptional  to  find  one  offer¬ 
ing  more  than  the  first  three  grades, 
and  there  is  nothing  beyond  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farm  children. 

(3)  In  most  countries  offering 
four  years  or  less  in  the  elementary 
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schools  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  rural  schools  and  any  higher 
schools  except  where  lower  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  exist.  In  Austria,  for 
example,  middle  schools  exist  only 
in  the  larger  centers.  Farmers  live 
in  villages.  Villages  practically 
never  have  middle  schools.  Small 
towns,  sometimes  even  up  to  20,000 
population,  do  not  have  them.  Where 
these  conditions  obtain,  secondary 
education  is  not  available  to  the 
farm  child  unless  he  leaves  home; 
this  is  seldom  possible  for  the  child¬ 
ren  of  peasants,  the  actual  farmers. 

(4)  Satisfactory  provision  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
rural  schools  is  seldom  made.  (This 
might  also  be  said  of  the  United 
States). 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  serving  farmers  by  means 
of  extension  work,  or  their  capacity 
to  utilize  the  collegiate  institutions 
or  the  findings  of  the  research  cen¬ 
ters,  is  directly  related  to  their 
literacy  or  illiteracy  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  ladder  open  to  them.  The 
severity  of  the  problem  ranges  from 
minor  importance  in  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  parts  of  western  Europe  to 
a  controlling  limitation  in  other 
great  areas. 

In  making  this  statement  one 
should  not  overlook  the  remarkable 
skill  in  farming  which  is  a  charact¬ 
eristic  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe. 
Generations  of  care  of  the  same 
piece  of  land  in  the  family,  the  ut¬ 
most  conservation  of  fertilitv  and 

%/ 

avoidance  of  waste,  and  the  un¬ 
limited  expenditure  of  human  labor 
on  a  small  area,  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  agriculture  wEich  is  im¬ 
pressive,  although  it  may  frequently 
yield  to  its  operators  but  a  meagre 
living. 


Lower  Vocational  Schools  of 
Agriculture 

Throughout  Europe  the  chief  re¬ 
liance  of  the  nations  for  technical 
or  vocational  education  of  farmers 
and  their  children  is  placed  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  agricul¬ 
tural  schools.  These  are  widespread 
and  stand  close  to  the  practical  . 
problems  of  farmers.  Since  the  war 
their  number  has  greatly  increased. 
Belgium  has  500  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  winter  evening  schools  in  its 
2,000  rural  villages.  In  little  Esth- 
onia  with  its  2,500,000  inhabitants, 
50  lower  and  middle  agricultural 
and  home-making  schools  of  one  or 
two  years’  duration  are  projected. 
Latvia  has  30  in  operation.  Finland 
now  has  several  scores.  Greece  has 
legal  authorization  to  establish  33. 
Roumania  has  51.  Poland  now  has 
100  lower  agricultural  schools  and 
is  actively  pushing  a  program  to  es¬ 
tablish  800,  or  two  (one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls)  in  each  of  its 
400  counties.  Other  countries  have 
comparable  provisions. 

These  schools  are  predominantly 
places  for  the  acquirement  of  skills. 
They  emphasize  practice.  They  are 
frequently  taught  by  their  own 
graduates.  They  are  well  patronized 
and  appear  generally  to  be  highly 
regarded.  They  are  factors  of  lead¬ 
ing  importance  in  the  vocational 
training  of  farm  youth,  both  boys 
and  girls.  Some  of  them  have  ap¬ 
parent  weakness,  however,  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  which  we 
cannot  here  discuss. 

Higher  Agricultural  Educational 

In  every  country  in  Europe,  one 
or  more  agricultural  institutions  of 
collegiate  character,  or  approximat¬ 
ing  thereto,  exist.  They  vary  greatly 
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in  character  and  influence.  We  may 
consider  them  in  three  groups. 

(1)  Countries  not  engaged  in  the 
War.  The  countries  not  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  late  War  profited  greatly 
from  their  commerce.  The  new 
wealth  of  these  countries  found  its 
way  in  part  to  the  institutions  of 
learning.  These  institutions  were 
not  seriously  disturbed  and  continued 
their  work.  Denmark  very  greatly 
extended  and  enriched  its  College  of 
Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medicine  at  Copenhagen.  Hol¬ 
land  rebuilt  its  College  at  Wagenin- 
gen  on  an  imposing  scale,  enlarged 
its  scope  and  raised  it  to  university 
status,  and  authorized  it  to  confer 
degrees.  It  especially  provided  facil¬ 
ities  for  research.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  agricultural  colleges  are 
isolated  from  university  associa¬ 
tions,  lack  any  provision  for  re¬ 
search,  and  suffer  seriously  by  com¬ 
parison.  In  those  countries  the 
higher  educational  and  scientific 
work  is  done  by  certain  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  and  in  the  pure 
science  departments  of  the  excellent 
universities  at  Oslo,  Upsala,  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Lund. 

Switzerland  has  recently  housed 
its  well-known  college  at  Zurich  in 
wholly  new  and  superior  quarters 
and  has  strengthened  the  facilities 
for  scientific  studies.  All  existing 
departments  are  well  provided  for. 
The  higher  character  of  its  work 
requires  no  comment. 

Spain  is  just  now  completing  the 
substantial  rebuilding  of  its  central 
agricultural  college  at  Madrid,  and 
is  including  extensive  facilities  for 
an  animal  breeding  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  Scientific  work  here,  however, 
is  not  highly  developed. 

(2)  The  Central  Countries  of 


Europe.  The  countries  associated 
with  Germany  in  the  War  undoubt¬ 
edly  suffered  most  and  have  made 
the  slowest  recovery.  They  were 
completely  cut  off  and  their  facilit¬ 
ies  and  students  drawn  off. 

In  these  countries  the  fourteen 
German  agricultural  colleges  and 
university  departments  now  reveal 
the  greatest  progress  toward  nor¬ 
malcy.  They  had  rich  equipment  be¬ 
fore  the  War.  Germany  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  provide  additional  buildings 
and  facilities.  The  libraries  were 
not  disturbed  except  for  the  stoppage 
of  current  material.  The  traditional 
capacity  for  scientific  work  was  not 
greatly  harmed.  Germany  has  suffer¬ 
ed  most,  perhaps,  from  the  diversion 
of  foreign  students  from  her  labora¬ 
tories  and  a  shifting  in  the  affections 
of  students  and  scientists  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  One  finds  some 
tendencies  in  these  other  countries 
to  be  critical — to  feel  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  German  scientific  work  have 
declined;  to  take  a  less  unquestion¬ 
ing  attitude  toward  the  authority  of 
German  scientists;  to  deplore  the 
prevailing  independence  and  isola¬ 
tion  of  individual  professors  and  in¬ 
stitutes  from  one  another  and  the 
lack  of  institutional  unity  and  col¬ 
lective  policy.  But  Germany  is  grad¬ 
ually  retaking  her  place. 

Austria  and  Hungary  suffered 
above  all  other  countries  in  Europe. 
The  currency  of  Hungary  depreciat¬ 
ed  about  15,000%,  and  of  Austria 
practically  the  same;  these  coun¬ 
tries  emerged  practically  bankrupt 
and  depleted  in  natural  resources. 
Their  dismemberment  altered  their 
entire  economic,  political  and  educa¬ 
tional  situations.  The  Austria  of  to¬ 
day  is  80%  mountainous  37%  in 
forests,  and  with  little  good  farm 
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land.  Hungary  lost  2-3  of  its  area, 
more  than  half  of  its  population, 
85%  of  its  forests,  all  of  its  mines 
except  coal.  Both  countries  were 
compelled  to  dismiss  great  numbers 
of  public  employees,  including  teach¬ 
ers  and  young  scientists.  The  higher 
institutions  in  these  two  countries 
lost  their  minor  positions  in  the  re¬ 
ductions  or  saved  them  with  such 
meagre  salaries  as  to  leave  them 
uninviting.  In  Austria  the  goal 
was  dismissal  of  100,000  employees. 
An  early  proposal  was  to  close  all 
experiment  stations.  They  are  saved 
with  a  30%  reduction  in  staff.  The 
internationally  known  forestry  ex¬ 
periment  station  at  Mariabrunn, 
near  Vienna,  had  its  scientific  staff 
reduced  from  15  persons  to  4,  and 
this  in  a  country  37%  of  which  is 
in  forests.  Its  annual  maintenance 
was  reduced  to  $500.  Before  the 
War,  domestic  fish  culture  had  been 
a  leading  industry.  In  its  dismem¬ 
berment,  Austria  lost  nearly  all  of 
its  fish-producing  area.  Lacking 
agricultural  land  it  turned  to  develop 
new  Alpine  lakes,  formerly  untouch¬ 
ed  and  involving  entirely  new  prob¬ 
lems.  Scientific  work  on  the  natural 
food  and  other  problems  was  re¬ 
quired.  It  had  no  fish  experiment 
station.  It  sought  and  found  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fish  specialist  at  Munich  and 
brought  him  to  Vienna.  When  the 
speaker  interviewed  him,  he  had 
been  at  work  here  about  four  years. 
His  work  necessitated  microscopes 
and  other  scientific  apparatus  and 
materials,  hatching  and  rearing  fa¬ 
cilities,  ponds,  travel  to  Alpine  lakes, 
scientific  literature  and  books.  For 
his  annual  maintenance  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  allotting  him  in  the  an¬ 
nual  budget  400,000  Austrian  crowns 
of  a  value  of  70,200  to  the  dollar,  or 


the  equivalent  of  $6.00  in  American 
money.  He  was  making  some  head¬ 
way  on  gifts  and  installment  pur¬ 
chases.  He  had  purchased  two  mi¬ 
croscopes  out  of  his  own  meagre 
salary.  Other  equally  appalling  situ¬ 
ations  were  learned  from  other 
workers.  Austria  and  Hungary  were 
hurt. 

These  countries,  formerly  among 
the  leading  scientific  and  education¬ 
al  centers  in  Europe,  are  now  endur¬ 
ing  great  privations  by  reason  of 
lack  of  investment  and  operating 
funds,  salaries,  assistants,  books, 
scientific  publications  and  labora¬ 
tory  supplies.  The  general  excellence 
of  their  pre-war  equipment  now 
enables  the  older  established  depart¬ 
ments  to  operate,  but  leaves  little  for 
new  undertakings.  The  indomitable 
zeal  of  many  of  these  scientists  sus¬ 
tains  them.  They  also  are  slowly 
working  their  way  out. 

Bulgaria  is  now  completing  a 
large  new  agricultural  college  at 
Sofia,  excellent  in  plan  and  organ¬ 
ization,  and  is  giving  unusual  care 
to  the  preparation  of  its  future  staff, 
sending  them  abroad  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  new  facilities  include  an 
associated  experiment  station,  an 
uncommon  circumstance. 

(3)  Of  the  former  Allied  Coun¬ 
tries  and  the  new  countries  result¬ 
ing  from  the  War,  time  permits  only 
a  word.  The  restored  or  newly-creat¬ 
ed  countries  have  leaped,  within  the 
limits  of  their  financial  means,  to 
make  themselves  felt  as  independ¬ 
ent  nations,  to  preserve  their  na¬ 
tional  integrity,  to  make  themselves 
as  nearly  self-sufficing  as  may  be 
possible,  to  foster  their  own  indus¬ 
tries,  institutions  and  ideals.  For 
the  first  time,  new  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  forestry  have  been  creat- 
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ed  in  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Jugo-slavia  (2),  and  Greece.  Rou- 
mania  is  trying  to  make  something 
of  its  agricultural  departments  in 
association  with  the  Universities  of 
Bucharest,  Cluj,  and  Iassy.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  two  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  has  added  a  third  on  a 
truly  magnificent  scale  at  Brno.  It 
includes  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  provision  for  staff  research 
to  be  found  in  any  collegiate  insti¬ 
tution  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Poland,  which  would  invite  much 
consideration  if  there  were  time,  had 
four,  and  now  five,  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture,  all  suffering  severe  financial 
limitations.  Belgium  has  added  a 
third  to  its  two  other  institutions. 
It  probably  did  not  need  this  one, 
nor  did  Poland  seriously  require  an¬ 
other. 

Of  the  remaining  countries  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  first  Minister 
of  Agriculture  under  Mussolini  pro¬ 
jected  a  far-reaching,  statesmanlike 
program  for  extensive  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Italy’s  agricultural  schools, 
higher  and  lower,  and  of  its  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  A  policy  of  centraliz¬ 
ation  and  segregation;  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  graduated  system  of  education 
was  to  be  introduced.  Unfortunately 
practically  none  of  it  has  been  real¬ 
ized. 

France  has  suffered  greatly  from 
lack  of  salaries  and  maintenance 
funds  and  from  serious  inability  to 
attract  and  hold  young  men  in  train¬ 
ing  in  the  posts  of  assistantships. 
The  latter  facts  gives  its  institutions 
greatest  concern.  Its  present  posi¬ 
tion  is  precarious. 

Great  Britain  has  moved  forward. 
Its  previous  large  provision  for  agri¬ 
cultural  education  and  research  has 


been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
special  grant  of  1,000,000  pounds  to 
the  Development  Commission  for 
the  advancement  of  its  agricultural 
institutions.  This  fund  is  ably  ad¬ 
ministered.  Much  of  it  is  going  into 
facilities  for  research.  Wales  and 
Scotland  have  both  strengthened 
their  institutions  and  added  research 
departments,  notably  an  important 
plant-breeding  station  at  Aberyst¬ 
wyth,  soils  research  at  Bangor,  an¬ 
imal  genetics  and  breeding  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  animal  nutrition  at  Aber¬ 
deen.  These  four  stations  already 
have  attained  international  reputa¬ 
tions. 

The  Irish  Free  State  is  entirely 
reorganizing  its  higher  institution  at 
Dublin  and  plans  to  strengthen  the 
colleges  here  and  at  Cork.  Agricul¬ 
tural  research,  formerly  a  function 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  is 
now  to  be  transferred  to  the  col¬ 
leges.  North  Ireland  has  created  its 
own  new  and  independent  college  at 
the  Queen’s  University,  Belfast. 

This  sketchy  narrative  will  indi¬ 
cate  in  general  terms  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  agricultural  education. 

Time  is  lacking  to  say  anything 
about  the  separate  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  science  departments 
of  universities  throughout  Europe, 
from  both  of  which  much  of  the  best 
research  has  come.  These  are  cen¬ 
tres  of  much  significance.  They 
have  shared  in  the  fortunes  or  the 
woes  of  the  countries  of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

Nor  does  time  permit  any  men¬ 
tion  of  forestry  and  veterinary  edu¬ 
cation,  both  long  established  and 
well-organized  in  the  Old  World. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Public  Market 

By  E.  R.  McNeil,  Marketing  Assistant,  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 


BACK  ill  the  good  old  days  when 
.  man  obtained  his  steaks  and 
chops  by  use  of  a  rock  fasten¬ 
ed  to  a  stick  he  solved  his  own 
marketing  problems.  He  produced; 
he  transported;  he  stored;  he  pre¬ 
pared;  and  he  consumed.  He  was 
the  whole  system.  If  he  didn’t  have 
everything  he  wanted,  it  was  his 
own  fault.  His  environment  was 
saturated  with  possibilities,  and  the 
degree  to  which  he  utilized  them 
was  the  result  of  his  own  individual 
imagination  and  ambition.  Nature 
was  a  virgin.  Human  wants  were 
few  and  civilization  was  an  infant. 
How  to  provide  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  were  paramount.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  one  of  production.  Geologi¬ 
cally  speaking,  in  a  short  time  all 
this  has  been  changed.  Population 
has  grown  tremendously.  Man’s 
ingenuity  and  inventiveness  have 
worked  overtime.  Each  discovery 
and  invention  has  created  new  prob¬ 
lems.  Their  solution  requires  indi¬ 
vidual  concentration  and  effort.  As 
a  result,  civilization  has  evolved  into 
an  age  of  specialization.  Production 
has  been  solved.  The  farmer  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  produce 
fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  and  dairy 
products  in  ample  supply. 

In  industry,  specialization  of  labor 
and  concentration  of  population  has 
solved  the  production  of  manufactur¬ 
ed  articles.  Now  we  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  urban  population.  It  is  highly 
specialized.  Each  individual  is  train¬ 
ed  to  do  one  thing;  to  do  it  well; 
and  to  do  a  lot  of  it.  In  return  for 
his  labor,  he  receives  a  certain 


amount  of  our  present  medium  of 
exchange.  With  this  he  must  satisfy 
all  his  wants.  Food  and  shelter  must 
be  provided  first.  Next  come  cloth¬ 
ing  and  luxuries.  Other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  the  smaller  the  per  cent, 
of  his  earnings  which  must  be  spent 
to  provide  food  and  shelter,  the 
more  contented  our  urban  dweller 
will  be.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
that  all  foodstuffs  be  made  available 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost.  As  a  result,  we 
have  a  food  distributing  problem 
which  is  very  modern  and  very  real. 

In  the  cities  of  Eastern  United 
States,  it  is  estimated  that  only 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our 
urban  food  supply  is  grown  locally. 
The  remainder  is  shipped  in  from 
many  producing  centres.  Al1  such 
prod  ice  must  pass  through  a  com¬ 
plicated  marketing  system  Ordin¬ 
arily  it  passes  from  producer  to  the 
local  buyer,  to  the  transportation 
company,  to  the  wholesaler,  to  the 
jobber,-  to  the  retailer  and,  finally, 
to  the  consumer.  All  these 
separate  units  of  the  system  are 
highly  specialized.  A  separate  group 
of  individuals  is  necessary  to  per- 
from  each  separate  function.  Each 
group  must,  of  course,  be  adequate¬ 
ly  paid  for  the  performance  of  its 
service.  The  margin  necessary  to 
pay  for  each  of  these  functions  is 
added  to  the  price  of  the  article  as 
it  passes  along  the  line.  The  con¬ 
sumer,  being  the  last  in  line,  takes 
what  is  handed  him  and  pays  the 
bill.  Such  a  system  was  not  defin¬ 
itely  planned.  It  merely  grew  up  to 
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meet  specific  needs  as  they  arose. 
In  other  words,  it  evolved  as  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  process  resulting  from 
individual  efforts. 

This  is  the  situation.  We  want  all 
the  present  services  performed  and 
we  want  lower  prices  to  the  consum¬ 
ers.  What  is  the  solution?  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  savings  may  be  made  by 
eliminating  some  of  the  middlemen. 
In  this  event,  some  one  must  per¬ 
form  the  services  of  middlemen  who 
are  eliminated.  Unless  these  services 
can  be  performed  more  cheaply  un¬ 
der  a  new  system,  no  savings  are 
made. 

Solutions  are  being  attempted  in 
various  ways.  New  plans  are  being 
suggested  at  frequent  intervals. 
Co-operation  among  producers  is. 
being  tried  and  has  made  some  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
more  efficient  handling  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  standardizing  grades 
and  quality.  Such  efforts  are  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  problem  as  initiated  by 
the  producer. 

Since  this  problem  concerns  both 
producers  and  consumers,  they 
should  get  together  and  try  to  work 
out  a  solution.  There  are  some  in¬ 
dications  that  considerable  advance 
may  be  made  in  this  direction.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  possibilities  in 
this  line  lie  in  the  evolution  of  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  “public 
market.”  Such  a  market  consists  of 
an  area,  designated  by  local  munici¬ 
pal  authorities,  where  farmers  may 
come  and  sell  their  products  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Sometimes  it  is 
merely  a  section  of  a  city  street  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  on  certain 
days.  In  other  cities,  a  vacant  lot 
may  be  used  which  is  often  paved 
and  in  many  cases,  sheds  are  built 


so  that  farmers  have  some  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  weather  while  they 
are  displaying  and  selling  their 
goods. 

This  type  of  farmers’  market  has 
been  in  existence  a  long  time.  We 
are  told  that  as  early  as  1704  a  curb 
market  was  establslied  in  Albany, 
New  York,  where  producers  and 
consumers  could  congregate  and 
trade  in  all  sorts  of  products.  In 
later  years,  the  trading  was  confined 
largely  to  agricultural  products.  In 
most  of  these  markets,  the  farmer 
and  the  city  dealer  are  allowed  to 
sell  on  the  same  market. 

Recently,  several  new  types  of 
markets  appeared  as  developments 
from  the  original  “public  market” 
idea.  In  the  middle  west  we  find 
what  are  called  “community  mar¬ 
kets.”  These  are  market  places 
selected  by  growers  in  areas  conven¬ 
ient  to  cities  where  the  buyers  may 
drive  out  in  automobiles  and  pur¬ 
chase  farm  products. 

Roadside  markets  are  another  de¬ 
velopment.  They  are  well  known  and 
have  become  a  significant  market¬ 
ing  factor. 

In  Illinois,  there  are  several  mar¬ 
kets  of  a  new  type.  They  are  called 
“Farm  Bureau”  markets  since  they 
have  been  initiated  by  the  farm 
bureau.  They  seem  to  be  ordinary 
farmers’  retail  markets,  except  that 
they  are  established  by  a  farmers’ 
organization  and  not  by  a  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  significent  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  “public  market” 
idea  is  found  in  what  is  known  as 
the  terminal  and  farmers’  market. 
Several  of  the  larger  cities  are  con¬ 
templating  the  establishment  of 
such  markets,  and  many  others  have 
markets  of  a  somewhat  similar  type. 

(Continued  on  page  x) 
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Work  of  the  Agent 

By  S.  E. 


Mr.  S.  E.  Perciyal 

A  Former  Student  of  the  O.  A.  C., 
now  Assistant  to  the  Agent 
General  for  Ontario. 

I  have  been  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  tell  your  readers  about 
would  be  best  to  tell  about  life 
here  as  one  finds  it;  about  pros  and 
offer  to  them  here,  or  the  raison  d’etre 
of  this  office.  While  either  of  the  first 
two  might  be  of  interest  and  some 
value,  for  several  reasons  I  think  it 
better  to  take  advantage  of  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  deal  with  the  last  named  sub¬ 
let. 

Our  whole  purpose  could  probably  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  “Service,”  or 
should  I  say  “Services,”  for  our  ser- 
vices  are  manifold. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  rank  them  in 
order  of  importance,  but  might  men¬ 
tion  as  one  presenting  most  difficulties 
and  requiring  most  consistent  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort,  the  creation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  goodwill  towards  Ontario  in 
this  country.  My  first  Chief  here,  Dr. 
G.  C.  Creelman,  attached  great  im- 


General  for  Ontario 

Percival. 

portance  to  this  particular  phase  of 
the  work,  and  our  present  Agent-Gen¬ 
eral,  the  genial  William  C.  Xoxon,  Esq., 
sees  well  to  the  cultivation  of  the  most 
cordial  feelings  towards  our  Province. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  good  feel¬ 
ing  towards  Ontario  we  receive  from 
all  quarters  enquiries  from  people  wait¬ 
ing  to  go  there,  and  so  the  problem  of 
migration  arises.  This  problem  pre¬ 
sents  enormous  possibilities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Many  of  the  most  cap¬ 
able  have  gone  from  here  to  Ontario 
and  other  parts  of  Canada  and  have 
risen  to  positions  of  prominence,  but 
generally  speaking  the  more  fortunate 
and  successful  people  have  no  wish  to 
leave  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  so 
the  great  numbers  in  migration  have 
been  made  up  from  the  less  fortunate. 
Particularly  has  this  been  true  of  ju¬ 
venile  migration,  because  until  very 
recently  there  has  been  no  machinery 
in  existence  for  the  reception  and 
after  care  of  children  except  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  charitable  institutions.  One 
such  institution  alone  in  this  country 
claims  to  have  supplied  Canada  one 
in  every  three  hundred  of  her  popu¬ 
lation,  and  practically  all  of  those 
were  settled  in  Ontario.  The  Ontario 
Government  has  now  made  it  possible 
for  non-institutional  children  to  go  to 
our  Province  by  providing  a  reception 
centre  at  Mirny  Ridge  Farm,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  their  after-care.  A  steady 
stream  of  boys  is  already  going  for¬ 
ward  under  that  arrangement — boys 
bred  and  nurtured  in  the  best  traditions 
of  our  race  and  well  schooled  in  our 
ancient  customs  and  observations. 
These  boys  are  leaving  their  homes,  and 
one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world, 
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for  a  land  entirely  strange  to  them, 
first  because  they  are  disposed  to  think 
well  of  Ontario,  its  people  and  its 
prospects,  and  second,  because  of  that 
spirit  of  adventure  which  has  spread 
our  race  over  all  the  world.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  people  of  Ontario  ap¬ 
preciating  these  circumstances,  will  see 
that  they  are  neither  disappointed  in 
the  former  nor  led  to  grief  by  the 
latter. 

Attention  of  students  here  is  being 
directed  to  the  O.A.C.,  and  from  pre¬ 
sent  enquiries  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  there  will  be  some  going  forward 


Wm,  C.  Noxon 

Agent  General  for  Ontario 

both  for  the  Associate  and  Degree 
courses  this  year.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  courtesy  and  good  fellowship  they 
will  receive  from  you  will  en- 
hance  the  good  opinion  they  will  be 
predisposed  to  hold  of  our  people  and 
our  country. 

The  migration  of  farm  workers  and 
domestic  workers  is  encouraged  in  so 
far  as  the  demand  in  Ontario  warrants. 
Domestic  workers  are  not  very  plenti¬ 
ful  now,  and  the  supply  is  usually  be¬ 
low  the  demand.  Single  farm  work¬ 


ers  are  very  difficult  to  obtain;  first 
because  there  is  no  surplus  to  require¬ 
ments  here;  second,  because  the 
wages  offered  in  Ontario  are  very  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  better  than  they  are  here ; 
third,  a  twelve-months’  engagement  is 
necessary  to  induce  a  man  to  make  a' 
change,  and  such  engagements  offer  in 
Ontario  for  only  about  three  or  four 
months  in  each  year,  and  lastly  because 
the  future  prospects  of  independence  do 
not  appeal  particularly  strong  to  the 
single  men.  On  the  other  hand,  mar¬ 
ried  farm  workers  desirous  of  going  to 
Ontario,  are  plentiful,  because  of  the 
opportunities  for  their  children.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  Ontario  can 
accommodate  such  a  small  number  of 
these  each  year. 

As  a  settlement  proposition  they 
would  seem  to  be  a  better  reward  for 
effort  than  single  men,  who  drift  to 
other  parts  and  other  occupations.  To 
the  farmer,  too,  the  married  farm 
worker  would  seem  to  be  a  better  pro¬ 
position,  since  he  supplies  constant 
labor  for  probably  several  years  with¬ 
out  change ;  having  his  own  cottage  he 
does  not  have  the  ‘run  of  the  house;’ 
his  wife  and  daughters  supply  domestic 
help  so  difficult  to  obtain,  and  his; 
boys  supply  the  extra  help  so  welcome 
in  the  rush  seasons.  Probably  soon 
someone  will  devise  a  scheme  to  enable 
more  Ontario  farmers  to  build  cottages 
and  so  secure  a  more  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  labor  problem,  as  well  as 
to  secure  for  Ontario  a  greater  and 
more  permanent  increase  in  her  popu¬ 
lation.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  such  a  scheme  could  ultimately 
provide  a  better  market  for  Ontario 
farms  and  reduce  the  number  now 
derelict  or  producing  only  to  partial 
capacity. 

Then,  too,  this  office  renders  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  Ontario  in  matters  of  Trade. 
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A  report  of  market  prices  of  Ontario 
products  is  cabled  each  week,  and  once 
per  month  a  market  letter  is  sent  which 
gives  an  interesting  review  of  the 
market  situation  in  England,  so  far  as 
it  affects  Canadian  cheese,  bacon,  but¬ 
ter.  etc.,  exported  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  These  market  cables  and  letters 
are  given  out  to  the  press  of  Canada 
for  publication,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  prove  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  in 
Ontario. 

Occasionally  special  investigations 
have  been  carried  out  and  reports  sub¬ 
mitted.  It  may  be  of  interest  just 


into  the  market  here  is  so  great  that 
any  produce  before  it  comes  into  evi¬ 
dence  must  be  in  very  considerable 
quantity.  The  merchants  are  always 
keen  to  interest  their  customers  in  a 
line  which  thev  know  will  give  uni- 
form  satisfaction  and  be  always  avail¬ 
able. 

The  office  of  the  Agent-General  has 
been  instrumental  in  recent  years  in 
making  the  vast  mineral  resources  of 
Ontario  more  generally  known  among 
mining  and  financial  people  in  this 
country,  and  the  public  generally.  By 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  On¬ 
tario  Department  of  Mines,  we  are 


A  British  Farm  Worker  and  his  Family  about 
to  sail  for  Ontario  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Agent  General’s  Office 


here  to  note  that  while  the  quality  of 
such  Canadian  produce  as  finds  its  way 
here  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent,  one 
reason  that  it  does  not  command  a  price 
nearer  the  top  is  that  it  is  not  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  be  alwavs  available. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  more  standard¬ 
ization  of  quality,  brands  and  pack¬ 
ages  would  be  a  help  in  the  right 
direction.  This  market  receives  food 
supplies  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
so  that  any  produce  to  become  known 
for  its  quality,  must  be  very  good  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  quantity  of  food  coming 


able  to  furnish  official  information 
concerning  the  progress  which  our 
mining  industry  is  making,  while  all 
the  geological  reports,  maps  and  bul¬ 
letins  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Mines  are  available  here  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  those  interested,  besides 
bp  in  o'  widely  distributed  in  influential 
channels.  For  several  years  past,  para¬ 
graphs  and  articles  concerning  On¬ 
tario's  mining  industrv  have  been  re- 

CD 

gularly  issued  to  the  press. 

A  brighter  and  lighter  side  of  our 
work  is  our  service  to  Ontario  visitors, 
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whether  they  are  here  for  business  or 
for  pleasure.  Their  every  request  is 
welcomed  and  given  most  prompt  at¬ 
tention,  in  fact  we  take  the  initiative 
by  making  every  effort  to  establish 
touch  with  visitors  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  arrival  by  sending  them  an 
invitation  to  use  the  Reading  and 
Writing  Room,  where  the  chief  On¬ 
tario  papers  are  kept  available,  and  to 
let  us  help  them  in  any  difficulties.  It 
may  be  of  interest  on  this  point  to  say 
that  we  are  permitted  to  issue  four 
tickets  a  day  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  we  are  able  to  secure  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  the  Royal  Mews,  the 
Royal  Mint  and  other  such  places  not 
generally  open  to  the  public.  Many 
visitors,  too,  use  this  office  as  a  postal 
address,  and  in  such  cases  the  greatest 
possible  care  is  taken  in  the  redirec¬ 
tion  of  their  letters.  Needless  to  say 
it  is  always  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
me  personally  to  welcome  here  any 
students  or  ex-students  from  O.A.C. 

I  might  just  add  that  the  office  here 
is  at  163  Strand,  London,  and  there  is 
also  a  branch  office  at  111  Lmion  St., 
Glasgow.  The  work  comes  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto,  and  its  counterpart 
at  that  end  is  the  Department  of  Colon¬ 
ization,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
A.  Elliot,  at  Parliament  Buildings,  To¬ 
ronto. 

T  have  been  able  in  the  foregoing  to 
give  only  a  few  of  the  activities  which 
come  into  the  day’s  work  here,  but  I 
think  it  is  enough  to  suggest  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  provided  by  the  work, 
and  I  often  have  reason  to  feel  thank¬ 


ful  for  the  very  thorough  curriculum 
we  had  to  cover  at  O.A.C.  The  course 
of  duty  has  required  visits  to  practi¬ 
cally  every  part  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  this  again  is  infinite  varie¬ 
ty  and  interest.  A  great  deal  of  our 
migration  business  is  done  through 
shipping  agents,  and  these  people  in¬ 
variably  know  their  own  districts  very 
well,  so  that  whenever  there  is  time 
to  spare  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  visit, 
they  are  always  proud  to  showT  one  or 
tell  one  something  of  the  features  or 
incidents  for  which  their  locality  is 
noted. 

Then,  too,  in  London  here,  one  finds 
opportunity  of  visiting  quaint  places. 
In  one  restaurant  where  I  sometimes 
lunch,  all  sit  down  at  the  same  time. 
An  old  gentleman  takes  the  part  of 
host,  asks  a  blessing  and  proceeds  to 
serve  lunch.  When  the  biscuits  and 
cheese  stage  has  been  reached  a  large 
cheese  is  brought  in  and  placed  on  a 
pivot  in  front  of  the  host,  and  tickets 
are  distributed  to  the  guests,  who  are 
invited  to  guess  the  height,  girth  and 
weight  of  the  cheese.  Should  anyone 
present  guess  all  three  correct  the 
house  provides  champagne  for  all  pre¬ 
sent.  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion  up 
to  now.  Such  circumstances  all  tend 
to  relieve  the  heavy  grind  of  work,  and 
I  am  sure  that  your  readers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  work  is  heavy  when  I 
sav  that  last  vear  we  had  45,140  in- 
coming  letters  and  sent  out  55,892 
letters,  besides  interviewing  12,473 
callers. 
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Eugene  O’Neill 


EUGENE  G.  O’Neill  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the 
younger  American  dramatists. 
Not  only  is  he  so  considered  in 
America,  but  he  is  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  dramatist  whose  work  is  being 
seriously  studied  in  England  and  on 
the  continent.  His  plays  are  based 
on  his  own  experience  and  there  is 
a  realistic  tone  in  all  his  produc¬ 
tions. 

Eugene  was  born  in  1888.  His 
father,  James  O’Neill,  was  a  very 
successful  actor,  especially  in  Shak¬ 
espearian  roles.  As  a  result,  Eugene 
received  his  early  education  not 
from  books,  but  from  actual  life 
around  the  theatre.  Both  he  and  his 
older  brother  took  part  in  their 
father’s  productions,  but  Eugene 
was  not  a  born  actor,  and  had  little 
success.  Eugene’s  father  sent  him 
through  school  and  finally  to  Prince¬ 
ton  University.  Whether  he  did  not 
like  Princeton  or  whether  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  colleges  in  general  were 
distasteful  to  him  is  not  known,  but, 
at  any  rate,  he  ran  away  from 
Princeton  in  less  than  a  year  after 
entering  and  shipped  as  an  ordinary 
seaman. 

After  a  time,  he  turned  up  in 
South  America,  and  obtained  a  cleri¬ 
cal  position  ashore.  He  soon  found 
this  more  distasteful  than  college, 
and  went  to  sea  again.  In  two  years 
he  rose  to  the  status  of  Able  Sea¬ 
man.  In  the  forecastle,  he  learned 
something  about  life.  He  discovered 
how  sailors  thought,  how  they  felt, 
and  how  they  talked;  and  in  later 
life  he  found  this  useful. 

Then  he  drifted  home  again  to 
New  London,  Connecticut.  His  fath¬ 


er  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  him.  He  wouldn’t  go  to 
work  ashore,  and  there  didn’t  seem 
to  be  much  of  a  future  for  him  as  a 
sailor.  Eugene  was  very  shy  and 
uncommunicative,  and  the  future  ap¬ 
peared  very  dark  at  this  time. 

His  father  finally  decided  to  keep 
him  out  of  trouble  by  giving  him 
an  allowance  of  eight  dollars  a  week 
which  was  just  sufficient  to  live 
upon.  .  Eugene  managed  to  pick 
up  a  few  dollars  a  week  in  addition 
as  a  reporter  for  a  New  London 
newspaper,  and,  in  his  leisure,  he 
turned  his  hand  at  writing  one-act 
plays.  With  a  little  encouragement 
from  Clayton  Hamilton,  a  friend  of 
his  father’s,  he  then  wrote  several 
practice  pieces  that  dealt  with  the 
sea.  He  sent  one  of  these  plays  to 
Professor  Baker,  at  Harvard,  and 
finally  persuaded  his  father  to  send 
him  to  Harvard.  Within  a  few 
months  he  was  recognized  as  the 
best  of  all  Professor  Baker’s  pupils, 
having  made  great  progress  under 
his  direction. 

The  next  step  in  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
career  was  the  most  difficult.  When 
he  left  Harvard  he  had  written  only 
cne-act  plays,  for  which  there  was 
no  market  in  the  commercial  the¬ 
atre.  In  the  artist  colony  at  Pro- 
vincetown,  Massachusetts,  he  fell  in 
with  other  amateurs  with  ambitions 
like  his  own,  and  they  organized  the 
Provincetown  Players,  and  gave  per¬ 
formances  on  the  wharf.  In  the 
winter,  they  went  up  to  New  York 
and  gave  their  plays  in  a  barn  in 
Greenwich  Village. 

People  of  note  went  to  see  them, 
at  first  because  it  was  something 
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new,  and  then  returned  again  and 
again  because  they  found  them  as¬ 
tonishingly  good  and  began  to  talk 
about  them.  As  a  result,  when  O’Neill 
began  to  write  longer  plays,  com¬ 
mercial  managers  were  ready  to  read 
them. 

In  1918,  he  produced  his  first  full- 
length  play,  “Beyond  the  Horizon,” 
which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1920.  The  production  of  this  play 
brought  instant  fame,  and  he  has 
been  noted  ever  since.  Although  a 
number  of  his  longer  plays  have 
been  produced  in  the  commercial 
theatre,  none  of  them  have  been 
great  successes  financially  except 
“Anna  Christie.”  Yet,  his  plays,  as 
soon  as  they  are  published,  are  eag- 
erally  read  throughout  the  country 
and  praised  highly  by  the  press. 

“The  Moon  of  the  Caribbeen,”  and 
other  plays  of  the  sea,  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  1919.  “The  Emperor  Jones,” 
“Diff’rent,”  “The  Straw,”  “Gold,” 
“Anna  Christie,”  “The  Hairy  Ape” 
and  “The  First  Man”  are  some  of 
his  later  plays. 

O’Neill’s  work  is  original  and  he 
is  bound  down  by  no  set  rules.  He 
does  not  follow  the  stage,  and  so 
his  works  are  not  copied  off  other 
modern  dramatists,  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens.  His  work  is  frankly  sensa¬ 
tional  and,  to  old-fashioned  people, 
just  a  little  shocking,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  it  appeals  so  em¬ 
phatically  to  the  present  generation. 
Yet,  behind  it  all,  there  is  a  large 
element  of  truth  and  sincerity.  He 
depicts  life  as  he  saw  it  and  he  at 
least  saw  one  phase  of  life  as  it 
really  was.  All  his  plays  have  a 
realistic  tone,  his  characters  talk 
naturally,  and  yet  there  is  a  vibrant 
force  behind  their  words  and  the 
words  are  so  phrased  that  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  reader  or  listener  is 
sustained  till  the  end. 

So  far,  all  his  plays  have  dealt 
with  the  lower  classes  because  he 
understands  them  and  can  present 
them  as  they  really  are.  These 
people  are  newcomers  to  the  stage 
and  so  are  novel  and  interesting. 

While  O’Neill  does  show  humour 
in  his  plays,  it  is  rather  grim  and 
sardonic.  He  usually  takes  for  his 
themes  the  failures  and  tragedies  of 
life  rather  than  the  successes,  and 
he  does  it  so  realistically  that  even 
when  reading  his  plays  we  are  car¬ 
ried  along  in  the  mood  he  is  depict¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  ourselves.  When  pro¬ 
perly  staged,  the  results  must  be 
even  more  emotional. 

There  is  a  universal  appeal  in  his 
plays  also.  The  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings  depicted  in  his  char¬ 
acters  are  common  to  many  of  us. 
As  in  the  Emperor  Jones,  the  bluff 
will  work  for  a  time,  but  the  reckon¬ 
ing  is  heavy.  How  many  of  us  are 
trying  to  put  a  bluff  over  on  life? 
And  so  the  play  strikes  home! 

There  seems  to  be  a  strain  of  de¬ 
jection  and  of  hopelessness  in  his 
plays  in  dealing  with  the  poetic 
natures.  In  the  grim  struggle  again¬ 
st  the  realities  of  life,  the  finer 
qualities  are  broken  down,  leaving 
only  the  sordid  actualities.  “Beyond 
the  Horizon”  is  a  play  of  this  type. 
It  is  essentially  a  contrast  between 
the  poetic,  dreamy,  rather  weak 
nature  of  Robert  Mayo,  and  the 
strong,  rugged,  reliant  nature  of 
Andrew,  his  elder  brother.  Robert 
was  an  invalid  for  years,  and  in  this 
time  developed  a  great  longing  for 
adventure.  Later,  he  gained  strength 
and  spent  a  year  at  college,  which 
opened  up  new  fields  for  his  aspira¬ 
tions  and  longings.  So  when  his 
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uncle,  a  seacaptain,  suggested  a  voy¬ 
age  he  eagerly  accepted  it. 

However,  both  brothers  are  in 
love  with  the  same  girl,  and  Robert 
is  purposely  going  away  to  leave  her 
to  Andy.  Yet  when  Ruth  and 
Robert  are  alone  together,  the  spell 
is  too  strong  and  each  is  brought  to 
a  sudden  realization  of  intense  love 
for  the  other.  With  this  realization 
comes  the  impossibility  of  parting, 
so  Robert  decides  not  to  go. 

At  supper  that  night  there  is  a 
tension  that  is  noticed  by  Mrs.  Mayo 
in  spite  of  the  jollity  of  her  brother 
the  sea-captain.  Mrs.  Mayo  is  de¬ 
cidedly  against  Robert  leaving  and 
is  overjoyed  by  his  decision,  but  his 
father  is  disconcerted  and  his  uncle 
is  vituperative. 

Andy  bears  up  well  under  this 
sudden  blasting  of  his  hopes,  and 
even  congratulates  his  brother;  but 
the  wound  is  deep,  how  deep  only 
the  future  tells.  Life  around  home 
would  be  intolerable  for  him,,  so  he 
decides  to  go  with  his  uncle,  leaving 
Robert  in  charge  of  the  farm. 

The  next  act  depicts  conditions 
three  years  later.  Mr.  Mayo  has 
been  dead  for  two  years.  Things 
have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Robert  knew  nothing  about  farming 
and  was  not  of  a  nature  to  realize 
his  mistakes  and  learn  from  them. 
The  advice  and  biting  sarcasm  of 
his  mother-in-law  did  not  help  mat¬ 
ters  any,  and  his  own  mother  had 
failed  badly  under  the  strain.  Jeal¬ 
ousy  had  crept  in  between  Robert 
and  his  wife  over  their  daughter 
Mary,  and  also  over  his  waste  of 
time  at  reading  when  work  was 
pressing.  Help  is  hard  to  keep  and 
all  look  forward  eagerly  to  Andy’s 
return.  Robert  believes  Andy  will 
again  take  hold  of  the  farm  and 


things  will  turn  out  right,  while 
Ruth  realizes  she  has  married  the 
wrong  man  and  has  different  mo¬ 
tives. 

When  Andy  arrives,  however,  he 
has  different  ideas,  and  is  bent  on 
going  to  the  Argentine  to  make  his 
fortune.  A  ship  sails  the  next  day 
to  Buenos  Aires,  and  Andy  takes  it, 
leaving  Robert  disappointed  and 
Ruth  dejected.  Finding  her  secretly- 
nourished  hopes  completely  false, 
she  turns  back  to  her  old  life  more 
hopelessly  than  before. 

The  next  scene  is  five  years  later. 
The  struggle  has  been  too  great  for 
Robert.  The  death  of  his  mother, 
and  later  that  of  his  daughter  Mary, 
left  him  without  a  spark  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  in  his  weakened  health  he 
was  an  easy  prey  to  consumption. 
He  is  in  the  last  throes  of  that  dread 
disease  and  feels  the  exhilaration 
that  precedes  the  end.  Thinking  he 
is  turning  for  the  better  he  plans 
for  the  future,  realizes  his  great 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  plans  for 
the  assistance  of  Ruth,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  wife  to  him 
in  name  only.  But  she  thinks  he  is 
out  of  his  mind  and  so  gets  him 
quiet  and  continues  to  wait  for  Andy 
who  is  bringing  a  specialist  with 
him.  Andrew  has  made  a  fortune 
in  the  Argentine,  but  began  trading 
on  the  stock  markets  of  New  York 
and  lost  nearly  all  in  his  mad 
scramble  for  more.  His  hopes  of 
righting  things  at  home  are  blasted 
when  the  doctor  announces  that 
Robert  has  only  a  short  time  to  live. 
Robert  overhears  the  conversation, 
and,  hearing  of  Andrew’s  actions, 
points  out  his  failures  as  well  as  his 
own.  Robert  returns  to  bed;  but  just 
before  sunrise  he  goes  out  in  the 
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EDITOR!  A1  j. 

The  Claim  of  Citizenship 


TO  recognize  the  claim  of  citi¬ 
zenship  and  to  discharge  its 
duties  should  be  considered  a 
privilege  by  every  right  thinking 
man.  Unfortunately  our  ideas  on  the 
subject  are  not  very  clear,  and  in 
spite  of  our  boasted  enlightenment 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in 
this  country  are  by  far  too  many 
men  carried  indifferently.  We  are 
all  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
wonderful  progress  Canada  has 
made  as  a  nation  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  but  do  we  ever  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  how  great  a  country  she  might 
be  if  each  citizen  had  had  his  coun¬ 
try’s  good  as  deeply  at  heart  as  had 
the  Fathers  of  Confederation. 

In  a  special  sense  “the  twentieth 
century  is  Canada’s  Century.”  We 
have  a  country  of  vast  proportions  to 


govern.  It  is  rapidly  filling  with  peo-1 
pie  of  various  ideals  and  nationalit¬ 
ies.  Only  about  fifty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  Canada  are  British 
stock,  and  thought  must  be  taken 
lest  we  absorb  the  weak  points  of 
our  alien  citizens  as  well  as  their 
strong.  Our  resources  of  farm,  for¬ 
est  and  mine  are  valuable  beyond 
our  powers  to  estimate,  but  for  de¬ 
cades  we  have  been  over-shadowed 
by  a  large  aggregation  of  common¬ 
wealths — rich,  powerful  and  agres- 
sive — keen  to  drive  hard  bargains  in 
diplomacy  and  trade  and  possessing 
the  most  complex  social  problems  in 
Christendom.  If  Canada  is  to  keep 
her  status  and  her  peoples  are  to 
build  a  strong  nation  upon  the 
broad  and  solid  foundations  laid 
by  our  fathers,  the  men  of  to- 
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clay  must  be  hard  thinking,  must  be¬ 
come  public-spirited,  and  make  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  future. 

It  is  humiliating,  and  yet  cannot 
be  denied,  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  among  the  citizens  of 
Canada  to  adopt  “American”  meth¬ 
ods  in  business  and  politics.  Our 
own  traditions,  the  teachings  of  his¬ 
tory  and  the  models  of  the  Old 
World  are  forgotten  or  ignored. 
Comparatively  few  men  are  to-day 
public-spirited.  Each  one  lives  for 
himself,  and  himself  alone.  The 
fact  manifests  itself  among  all 
classes,  both  rural  and  urban.  In 
the  Dominion  elections  in  1925  less 
than  three-quarters  of  the  voters  on 
the  list  polled  their  votes.  It  seems 
to  require  a  crisis  in  municipal  or 
national  affairs  to  enlist  a  man’s  in¬ 
terest,  or  stimulate  anything  more 
than  the  most  superficial  activity. 
When  legislation  touches  his  own 
business  he  springs  into  the  arena 
and  fights  to  the  bitter  end,  but  it 
is  not  a  question  with  him  of  what 
is  best  for  the  people.  He  has  but 
little  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
The  results  of  such  tactics  are 
amply  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  with  political 
scandals  such  as  occurred  in  the 
Grant  and  Harding  Administrations, 
and  with  a  homicide  rate  of  7.2  per 
100,000  population.  Is  it  not  time 
that  Canadians  began  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  citizenship  and  study 
the  elements  of  patriotism, 

After  endless  experiments  extend¬ 
ing  through  decades  of  time,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  function 
of  government  is  at  best  negative 
and  restrictive,  rather  than  positive 
and  active;  being  resolvable  princi¬ 


pally  into  protection — protection  of 
life,  liberty  and  property.  Laws 
wisely  administered  secure  men  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  whether  of  mind 
or  body  at  a  comparatively  small 
personal  sacrifice;  but  no  laws,  how¬ 
ever  stringent,  can  make  the  idle 
industrious,  the  thriftless  provident 
or  the  drunken  sober.  It  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  by  exercising  economy 
and  self-denial  becomes  the  means 
of  reform,  and  by  strengthening  his 
habits  strengthens  the  body  politic. 
A  nation  is  through  its  government 
but  the  reflection  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  A  noble  people  will 
not  by  ruled  by  ignorance  and  cor¬ 
ruption  thus  to  be  good  citizens  we 
must  be  at  our  best  morally  and 
physically. 

Good  citizenship  demands  that  the 
individual  make  the  most  of  him¬ 
self.  To  be  a  good  citizen  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  good  man.  Often 
goodness  is  so  narrow  that  it  is 
merely  a  combination  of  selfishness 
and  cant.  This  is  not  sufficient. 
The  late  D.  L.  Moody’s  definition  of 
a  good  man  is  the  one  that  should 
be  applied.  According  )io  him  a 
good  man  is  one  who  “seeks  to  do 
all  the  good  he  can  in  every  way 
he  can,  to  everybody  he  can.”  How 
many  of  us  interpret  our  mission  in 
this  spirit?  If  we  did  this  there 
would  be  no  need  to  discuss  the 
claims  of  citizenship.  Men  often  con¬ 
sider  themselves  under  no  obligation 
to  use  their  intelligence  or  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  industry  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good.  It  is  because  of  this  at¬ 
titude  that  the  claims  of  citizenship 
must  be  amplified  and  the  words 
public-spirited  and  civil-duty  added 
and  discussed. 
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Are  You  Turning  Out  for  Rugby  this 

Fall? 

1927  is  to  be  0.  A.  C.’s  Big  Year! 

So  Bill  Hamilton  says  anyhow, 
and  after  hearing  from  some  "of  the 
fellows  who  are  going  to  try  for 
places  on  the  team  next  fall  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  him.  We  are 
lucky  to  have  Bill  to  coach — and  we 
know  it.  Bill  is  full  of  pep,  and  is 
dead  anxious  to  get  going.  Here  is 
what  he  has  to  say  to  you  who  are 
really  going  to  work  for  places  on 
the  teams  this  fall  (you  are  the  only 
ones  in  whom  he  is  interested,  the 
others  might  as  well  not  bother  Joe 
Sykes  with  bookkeeping  by  taking 
out  a  uniform):  — 

“The  summer  is  flying  around, 
and  it  won’t  be  long  until  we  are 
back  at  College,  and  into  the  good 
old  fail  nastime.  Now  is  the  time 

JL. 

to  start  to  get  into  condition. 

“Every  fellow  is  expected  to  be  in 
the  best  of  shape  by  the  time  he 
comes  back  to  report  for  fall  train¬ 
ing.  We  don’t  want  to  waste  one 
day  this  fall  and  we  can  all  co-oper¬ 
ate. 

“Remember  this  is  to  be  O.A.C.’s 
big  year! 

“More  championships  will  be  won, 
and  more  records  established  this 


year  than  in  any  single  year  in  the 
past. 

“You  are  going  to  help. 

“We  are  going  to  do  it! 

“During  the  next  month  we  will 
try  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  1927 
Rugby  Football  Rules.  Study  these, 
and  make  yourself  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  them.” 

“Yes,  Bill  is  right!  The  summer 
ib  certainly  flying — more  than  half 
gone.  You  will  be  wise  to  take  his 
advice  and  start  training  now  (if 
not  sooner)  if  you  are  going  to 
make  a  place.  There  is  going  to  be 
less  than  ten  days  after  we  get  back 
to  get  the  team  into  shape  for  the 
first  game.  That  time  will  have  to 
be  spent  largely  on  the  team,  not 
on  the  individual  members  of  the 
team.  They  must  be  “in  the  pink” 
when  they  report. 

Hardly  less  important  than  that, 
you  have  your  “wind”  when  you 
come  back,  is  that  you  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  rules,  so  that 
you  may  play  the  game  with  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  first.  We  have  a 
small  college,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  everyone  does  his  level  best  so 
that  we  may  successfully  compete 
with  our  rivals  from,  larger  student 
bodies,  and  truly  make  1927  O.A.C.’s 
Big  Year. 
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Marriages 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Alexander 
Gumming  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Martha  Isabell,  to 
Mr.  John  Nelson  Timms,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  28th  day  of  May,  1927,  at 
Detroit,  Michigan.  John  N.  Timms, 
O.A.C  ’18.  Present  address,  1218 
Home  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


0.  A.  C.  Alumni  Meeting,  June  25tli 

The  meeting  was  featured  by  a 
lively  debate  on  the  matter  of  a 
board  of  governors  for  the  college, 
and  though  only  one  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  opposition.  It  was  so  well 
presented  that  until  its  fallacies  were 
explained  there  is  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  gathering  changed  their 
views.  The  recommendations  of  the 
report  of  a  special  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  deal  with  the  matter 
were  adopted  without  amendment, 
and  its  most  outstanding  features 
will  be  presented  to  the  Provincial 
House  in  the  near  future,  in  the  form 
of  a  memorial. 

Pointing  out  that  the  interests  of 
the  O.A.C.  would  be  better  served 
by  the  appointment  of  a  separate 
governing  body  with  powers  equal 
to  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  the  report  asks 
that  it  be  composed  of  nine  members 


to  include  at  least  two  women,  three 
agriculturists,  and  two  alumni,  at 
least  two  of  the  five  to  be  engaged 
in  farming,  one  educationist,  and 
one  business  man.  The  scheme 
would  have  the  members  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Their 
term  of  office,  they  ask,  to  be  six 
years,  one-third  to  retire  every  two 
years.  Members  of  the  board  should 
serve  without  compensation  except 
for  a  per  diem  allowance,  plus  tra¬ 
velling  expenses,  the  report  says. 

The  substance  of  this  was  present¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Todd,  of  Toronto, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who 
was  asked  by  the  Chairman,  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  H.  Porter,  of  London,  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  subject.  Mr.  Todd  gave 
a  short  history  of  the  movement 
which  had  resulted  in  the  report, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  felt  that 
the  College  presented  a  separate 
problem  to  other  such  institutions, 
and  as  such,  was  entitled  to  a  separ¬ 
ate  governing  body.  The  same  affi¬ 
liation  with  the  University  of  On¬ 
tario  as  was  now  enjoyed  by  the 
other  affiliated  colleges  could  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  O.A.C.  The  appointment 
of  women  to  the  board  was  suggest¬ 
ed  because  of  the  Macdonald  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  because  their  viewpoint  on 
education  was  an  important  factor. 
The  reason  for  the  appointment  of 
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the  other  members  was  quite  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  committee  had  felt,  said 
Mr.  Todd,  that  it  was  better  to  deal 
with  the  broad  principles  of  the 
scheme  rather  than  deal  with  details 
which  could  be  later  worked  out  by 
the  Government.  Answering  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  where  the  money  to  pay 
the  per  diem  allowance  and  expenses 
for  the  governors  would  come  from, 
Mr.  Todd  thought  it  would  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Government  appropriation. 

F.  C.  Hart,  of  Toronto,  was  un¬ 
reservedly  opposed  to  the  proposal. 
“Looking  at  it  from  an  academic 
standpoint,”  he  said,  it  appears  to 
me  entirely  impracticable,  because 
the  Legislature  would  never  give  up 
their  prerogative  of  spending  the 
money  on  the  College.”  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  was  not  a  parallel, 
he  contended,  because  it  had  first 
started  as  a  self-supporting  body, 
and  only  received  Government  as¬ 
sistance  when  it  became  absolutely 
necessary.  Now,  when  the  question 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  came  up  in  the  House,  there  was 
always  strong  agitation  for  more 
control  of  the  spending  of  it.  For 
this  reason,  even  if  the  association 
could  prevail  upon  a  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  introduce  the  bill,  it 
would  never  be  considered.  Mr.  Hart 
had  gathered  from  the  discussion  at 
the  annual  meeting  that  every  one 
was  of  the  opinion  that  all  would 
get  just  what  their  hearts  desired, 
but  the  board,  he  said,  would  not  do 
all  the  members  thought  it  should. 
Under  the  present  system,  he 
thought,  sound,  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  had  more  chance  of  becoming 
effective  through  a  responsible  Min¬ 
ister  than  an  irresponsible  board 

Politics  a  Fancied  Bugbear 

Speaking  of  the  opinion  of  some 


of  the  members,  that  a  Board  of 
Governors  would  free  the  College 
from  the  danger  of  political  influ¬ 
ence  being  brought  to  bear,  Mr.  Hart 
declared  that  the  College  and  the 
whole  department  had  been  particul¬ 
arly  free  from  this  evil.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  registered  a  strong  objec¬ 
tion  to  what  he  called,  “tendency  on 
the  part  of  boards  to  become  self- 
perpetuating.” 

Prof.  Leiteh,  of  the  O.A.C.,  assert¬ 
ed  that  in  every  department  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Government,  it  was 
the  custom  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  The  Hydro 
and  Liquor  Commissions  were  ex¬ 
amples  of  this.  Further,  a  board  of 
governors  would  be  quite  free  from 
any  political  vagaries,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  question  was  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  O.A.C.  was  sufficiently 
different  to  other  bodies  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  differently. 

“What  is  the  objection  to  the  O. 
A.  C.  having  a  faculty  which  would 
be  under  the  governing  board  of  To¬ 
ronto  University?”  asked  a  mem¬ 
ber.  He  was  informed  by  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
that  since  the  College  had  carried 
on  for  some  fifty  years  almost  apart 
from  the  university,  it  was  the  be¬ 
lief  that  under  a  separate  board  it 
would  have  more  influence  with  the 
urban  population,  which  was  such  a 
great  factor  in  Ontario.  It  would 
have  the  effect  also  of  popularizing 
the  institution  among  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population. 

The  discussion  was  brought  to  am 
abrupt  close  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  lunch  was  to 
be  served  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  gathering  having  expressed, 
themselves  ready  for  the  question,, 
it  was  voted  upon. 
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Only  two  members  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  the 
scheme. 

Following  lunch  in  the  gymnas¬ 
ium,.  softball  was  indulged  in  by 
teams  picked  from  the  members. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  tea  was  serv¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  evening  a  dance  and 
card  party  was  held  in  Macdonald 
Hall. 


Miss  Dorothv  Green,  a  former 
Mac.  Hall  student,  graduated  at  the 
head  of  her  class  on  June  9th  from 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium,  New 
York. 


J.  C.  Cote,  ’97,  visited  the  College 
early  in  June.  His  son  is  remain¬ 
ing  at  the  College  for  the  summer. 
Mr.  Cote  is  engaged  in  Forestry 
work  in  Montreal.  His  address  is 
1280  Bernard  Ave.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


Changes  in  Graduate  List 

H.  M.  Baron,  ’23,  has  returned 
from  the  United  States,  and  is  now 
doing  Extension  work  for  the  Poul¬ 
try  Department  at  the  College. 

R.  G.  Beatley,  ’22,  is  with  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Live  Stock  Branch  in  Hamil¬ 
ton.  His  address  is  36  Fairholt  Rd., 
Hamilton. 

R.  F.  Crossgrove,  ’23,  is  with  the 
Brokerage  Firm  of  J.  P.  Kendall 
Co.,  Metropolitan  Building,  Adelaide 
Street  E.,  Toronto. 

A.  E.  Donald,  ’27,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Agricultural  Re¬ 
presentative  in  Bruce  County  with 
headquarters  at  Walkerton. 

J.  Y.  Kellough,  ’25,  is  Agricultural 
Representative  for  Durham  County, 
at  Port  Hope. 

A.  E.  MacLaurin,  ’14,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Live  Stock  Superintendent 


for  New  Brunswick,  with  headquart¬ 
ers  at  Fredericton,  N.B. 

J.  B.  Nelson  is  Agricultural  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  Peterborough,  with 
headquarters  at  Peterborough. 

J.  R.  Ostler,  ’24,  is  Assistant  Agri¬ 
cultural  Representative  in  Huron 
County  with  headquarters  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

R.  C.  Parent,  ’23,  is  Supervisor  of 
Illustration  Stations,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  at  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I. 

F.  C.  Paterson,  ’15,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Norfolk  County  as  Agricul¬ 
tural  Representative,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Simcoe. 

H.  W.  Nichol,  ’23,  is  running  an 
Ice  Cream  Co.  in  Florida.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  717  Oak  St.,  Jacksonville. 
Florida. 

A.  D.  Runions,  ’27,  is  Assistant 
Agricultural  Representative  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  London, 
Ont. 

C.  A.  S.  Smith,  ’23,  is  Assistant 
Agricultural  Representative  in  Grey 
County,  with  headquarters  in  Mark- 
dale. 

A.  H.  Stevens,  ’27,  is  Assistant 
Agricultural  Representative  for  Wel¬ 
lington  County,  and  is  located  at 
Arthur. 

J.  N.  Timms,  ’18,  is  Fertilizer 
salesman  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  His  address  is  1218  Home 
Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 

P.  D.  Vahev,  ’20,  is  running  the 
Ontario  Quality  Hatchery.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  481  Richmond  St.,  London, 
Ont. 

F.  W.  Walsh,  ’22,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Agriculturist  for  Eastern 
(Continued  on  page  viii) 
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Macdonald  Hall  Graduation 


Graduation  closed  a  chapter  in 
the  lives  of  eighty-five  young  women 
students  of  Macdonald  Institute. 

The  culmination  of  their  school 
life  was  the  ending  of  one  process 
and  the  beginning  of  another — the 
ending  of  the  process  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  opening  of  a  life  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  loyalty  to  home  and 
ideals  of  Canadian  womanhood.  So 
it  was  described  by  Mrs.  (Canon) 
Plumptre,  President  of  the  Ontario 
Division  Canadian  Red  Cross,  who 
addressed  the  graduating  classes  in 
Memorial  Hall,  in  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  graduating  classes. 

In  the  clear  brightness  of  a  per¬ 
fect  afternoon,  the  graduates  march¬ 
ed  across  the  sun-bathed  campus, 
that  would  forever  be  a  place  of  de¬ 
lightful  memory  to  every  one  of 
them,  to  the  beautiful  Memorial 
building,  where  they  were  to  receive 
the  fruits  of  their  stay  at  “Mac” 
Hall.  The  procession  was  headed 
by  President  J.  B.  Reynolds  and  Mrs. 
Plumptre,  and  members  of  the  0.  A. 
C.  and  Macdonald  Institute  faculty. 

As  they  passed,  graduates  of  the 
academic  courses  in  gown  and  cap 
and  the  homemakers  in  pure  white, 
and  all  carrying  bouquets  of  roses, 
these  young  girls  seemed  to  be  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  ideal  woman¬ 


hood  that  is  a  tribute  to  the  model 
of  Canadian  women  who  were  their 
forbears. 

Entering  the  chaste  severity  of 
the  hall  itself,  the  graduates  ap¬ 
proached  the  platform,  on  which 
were  seated  the  teaching  staffs.  The 
graduating  classes  marched  under 
arches  of  woven  daisies  held  by  the 
juniors  of  “The  Hall.”  In  the  midst 
of  banked  ferns  and  peonies  a  flow¬ 
ered  mat  held  the  inscription  in 
living  bloom  “Macdonald  Institute 
’27.”  The  march  music  was  beauti¬ 
fully  plaved  by  Miss  Gwendolyn 
Telfer. 

A  vocal  solo,  beautifully  rendered 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Innes,  opened  the 
proceedings,  after  which  Mrs. 
Plumptre  delivered  the  address  to 
the  graduating  class. 

Their  stay  at  Macdonald  Institute 
was  the  preparation  of  their  lives, 
Mrs.  Plumptre  declared  in  opening 
an  address  that  was  replete  with 
beautiful  and  appropriate  reference 
She  looked  back  sixty  years  to  the 
fruition  of  Confederation  plans  as 
the  beginning  of  the  nation  building 
of  the  Dominion.  As  Confederation 
itself  was  only  an  incident  in  the 
structure  of  Canada  so  was  this  oc¬ 
casion — an  epoch  in  their  lives  no 
doubt — onlv  an  incident  after  all.  It 
was  only  the  beginning  of  things 
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for  the  graduates.  It  was  what  went 
on  behind  the  scenes  that  counted 
and  made  the  “incident”  of  Confed¬ 
eration  possible. 

Mrs.  Plumptre  reviewed  the  lives 
and  victories  of  early  Canadian  wo¬ 
men.  They  were  the  pioneers  who 
unselfishly  and  courageously  he' pel 
their  men  in  the  carving  of  homes 
Tom  the  wilderness,  teaching  the 
Indian  aborigines  in  Christian  way, 
and  building  the  foundation  or  the 
groat  Dominion.  These  women,  who 
in  the  twentieth  century  would  have 
been  in  the  Great  War  as  ambul¬ 
ance  drivers  or  nurses,  did  their  ut¬ 
most  and  carved  themselves  niches 
in  the  hall  of  pure  and  unskilled 
womanhood. 

Besides  these  women  of  heroic 
cast,  there  are  the  other  unsung 
heroines,  she  declared,  ordinary  wo¬ 
men  who  are  doing  ordinary  things. 
There  were  old-time  housewives  who 
also  have  their  modern  counterparts 
about  whom  the  home-life  of  the 
matron  involves.  Referring  to  these 
olden  day  heroines  Mrs.  Plumptre 
remarked  that  “That’s  the  stuff  that 
went  into  the  building  of  Canada.” 
She  urged  the  graduates  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 

“There  is  just  that  same  courage, 
love  and  loyalty  to  home  and  coun¬ 
try  to-day  as  there  was  then,”  she 
declared.  There  is  no  duty  too  hard 
or  difficult  to  ask  of  women  to-day 
though  the  work  that  is  asked,  is 
not  the  same  as  in  those  pioneer 
times. 

“It  is  not  the  Parliament  or  the 
Government  that  makes  a  nation 
great,”  she  said  in  conclusion,  “it  is 
the  beautiful  internal  purifying 
spirit  that  these  qualities  in  woman¬ 
hood  provides.” 

President  J.  B.  Reynolds  made  the 


presentation  of  certificates  to  the 
graduates  as  they  marched  across 
the  stage  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience.  Normal  certificate  presen¬ 
tations  were  made  by  Miss  K.  Pep- 
ler,  the  teacher;  Associates  by  Prof. 
H.  Fulmer,  and  the  Institutional 
Management  by  Prof.  A.  Davey. 
Diplomas  for  the  Homemaker  course 
presided  over  by  Miss  Olive  Dobbyn, 
were  presented  also.  A  vocal  solo, 
in  Prof.  W.  C.  Blackwood’s  own  in¬ 
imitable  style,  was  applauded  appre¬ 
ciatively. 

Miss  Ethel  Beament  delivered  the 
valelictoiv  address  in  a  clear,  pure 
voice  that  conveyed  the  farewell  of 
over  four  score  young  ladies  to  their 
Alma  Mater  to  the  audience  with  its 
delicate  shade  of  regret.  The  fare¬ 
well  as  expressed  by  Miss  Beament 
was  a  beautiful  thing. 

Following  the  graduation  exercis¬ 
es  the  great  concourse  of  people 
moved  to  the  secluded  space  in  rear 
of  the  Macdonald  Hall  where  delic¬ 
ious  refreshments  awaited  them.  In 
the  evening  the  graduating  classes 
and  students  were  at  home  in  “The 
Hall”  at  their  graduating  dance.  It 
was  a  fitting  conclusion  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  day. 

The  Graduates  of  1927 

Normal  Class — Dora  Christie, 
Laura  J.  Cobwell,  Beatrice  A.  Demp¬ 
sey,  Jean  I.  Hart,  Kuwa  Kanamori, 
Jessie  Madill,  Helena  Male,  Margar¬ 
et  M.  Maunders,  Mrs.  Nita  E.  Mur¬ 
phy,  J.  Forrester  Parsons,  Dorothy 
T.  Sisson,  Elsie  Stewart,  Mary 
Yeandle. 

Associate  Class — M.  J.  Ashton, 
Margaret  Bales,  Catharine  Bechtel, 
Rita  M.  Biden,  Jeanne  L.  Black, 
Mary  L.  Clipsham,  M.  Isabelle  Cook, 
Elizabeth  E.  Cowan,  Katharine 
Crowe,  Frances  D.  Dent,  Flora  M. 
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Durnin,  Ruby  Evans,  Barbara  F. 
Gillen,  Frace  B.  Gray,  Gladys  M. 
Green,  Louise  E.  Hanna,  Greta 
Heath,  Gertrude  R.  Henry,  Alba  I. 
Johnston,  Elsie  Johnston,  Gwen  E. 
Kelly,  Margaret  E.  Kendall,  Mar¬ 
garet  Laughlin,  Agnes  McDougall, 
Mary  McKillop,  A.  Vera  Maines, 
Jessie  Moyer,  Alice  I.  Petrie,  Emily 
M.  Robertson,  Mary  I.  Staples,  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Thomas,  Alice  M.  Thomson, 
Doris  Thomson,  Laura  M.  Trusdale. 

Institutional  Management  Class — 
Mary  N.  Anderson,  Ethel  Beament, 
Lydia  J.  Bennett,  Joan  Henman, 
Dorothy  Lowe,  Bertha  M.  McNeill, 
Joan  R.  Riddell,  Inez  O.  Sagert, 


Dorothy  M.  Smale,  Olive  A.  Woelfe, 
Florence  J.  Young. 

Homemaker  Class — Betty  Bartlett,' 
Isobel  I.  Brewster,  Ruth  F.  J.  Cook, 
Sister  M.  Clement,  Sister  Elizabeth, 
Grace  M.  Fixter,  Jean  H.  Fleming, 
Helen  Galt,  Ruth  Gibson,  Louise 
Goodfellow,  Doris  L.  Goulding,  Doro¬ 
thy  Hewitt,  Helen  M.  Innes,  Geor¬ 
gina  MacKendrick,  Beatrice  E.  Mc- 
Mutry,  Constance  Mills,  Clara  M. 
Morris,  Margaret  Neilson,  Marjorie 
Purtelle,  Nora  B.  Revell,  Jean  Row- 
at,  Jean  I.  Rutherford,  Margaret  G. 
Scadding,  Evelyn  L.  Shaver,  Edith 
M.  Simpson,  Gertrude  W.  Sorenson, 
Marion  R.  Steele. 


Results  of  Macdonald  Hall  E  xaminations 


The  following  are  the  results  of 
the  final  examinations  at  Macdonald 
Institute  for  this  year:  — 

Junior  Normals 


Miss  Reeves . 84.94 

Miss  Behrns . 84.47 

Miss  McGregor . 82. 

Miss  Jean  Williams . 80. 

Miss  Ferguson . 77.26 

Miss  Jennings . 76.84 

Miss  Florence  Stewart . 74.05 

Miss  Beth  Thomson . 71.26 

Miss  Spera . 71.05 

Miss  Dewar . 70.78 

Miss  Sullivan . 70.68 

Miss  Dooley . 69.84 

Miss  MacLaren . 69.26 

Senior  Normals 

Miss  Hart . 85.7 

Miss  Sisson . 84.82 

Miss  Maunders . 82.52 

Miss  Parsons . 81.88 

Mrs.  Murphy . .  .  .  78.88 

Miss  Male . 77.55 

Miss  Madill . 76.9 

Miss  Elsie  Stewart . 72.7 


Miss  Colwell . 71.88 

Miss  Christie  . . 67.23 

Miss  Yeandle . 65.7 

Miss  Dempsey . 64.44 

Miss  Kanamori . 62.5 

Junior  Associates 

Miss  R.  Rivaz . 77.09 

Miss  Margaret  Hall . 76.52 

Miss  Nora  Henry . 75.00 

Miss  E.  Clarke . 74.57 

Miss  C.  McTaggart . 74.52 

Miss  M.  Karn . 72.57 

Miss  M.  Dickson . .  .  .  .72.52 

Miss  H.  Garbutt . ..73.04 

Miss  M.  Harvey . 72.57 

Miss  M.  Dickson . 72.52 

Miss  F.  Milne . 72.38 

Miss  J.  Taylor . 72.28 

Miss  Dorothy  Gibson . 71.95 

Miss  I.  Graham . 71.47 

Miss  Edythe  Williams . 71.33 

Miss  K.  Orr . 70.90 

Miss  A.  McKague . 70.85 

Miss  W.  Yeates . 70.71 

Miss  M.  Parker . 70.04 

Miss  M.  Canfield . 69.14 
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Hiss  M.  McMullen . 68.75 

Miss  Marjorie  Harris . 68.66 

Miss  D.  Savage . 68.28 

Miss  R.  Kirkpatrick . 67.9 

Miss  A.  Vail . 67.47 

Miss  M.  Langstaff . 67.38 

Miss  C.  McArthur . 66.66 

Miss  H.  Latimer . 64.95 

Miss  A.  Day . 64.76 

Miss  M.  Goodman . 64.71 

Miss  I.  Keenleyside . 64.4 

Miss  M.  Ardagh . 62.47 

Miss  K.  Lytle . 62.09 

Miss  Evelyn  Harris . 61.76 

Miss  M.  Reed.  .  .  .Standing  Granted 
Miss  E.  Demarv . 70.68 


Cookery,  Laundry,  Child  Study, 
General  Methods. 

Senior  Associate 


Miss 

Isabelle  Cook . 

.  ..SO. 

Miss 

Bechtel . 

.  ..78.66 

Miss 

Grav . 

«/ 

.  ..78.27 

Miss 

Staples  . 

.  ..75.22 

Miss 

Petrie . 

.  ..74.61 

Miss 

McDougall . 

.  .  .73.94 

Miss 

Ashton . 

.  ..73.72 

Miss 

R.  M.  Evans . 

.  .  .  73.51 

Miss 

Clipsham . 

.  .  . 73.5 

Miss 

Laughlin . 

.  ..73.16 

Miss 

Black  . 

.  ..72.44 

Miss 

Alice  Thomson  .  .  . 

.  ..72.38 

Miss 

Mover . 

.  ..72.11 

Miss 

Kelly  ' . 

.  ..72.05 

Miss 

Dent . 

,  .  .  .  71.5 

Miss 

McKillop . 

.  ..70.38 

Miss 

Hanna  . 

.  .  .  69.55 

Miss 

Thomas . 

Miss 

Robertson . 

.  ..69.44 

Miss 

Durnin . 

.  .  .69.22 

Miss 

Crowe . 

.  ..68.83 

Miss 

Gertrude  Henrv  .  .  . 

.  ..68.33 

Miss 

Trusdale . 

Miss 

Doris  Thompson  .  .  . 

.  .  ..66.88 

Miss 

Biden . 

.  ..66.5 

Miss 

Gillen . 

.  ..66.27 

Miss 

Bales . 

.  .  .  65.44 

Miss  Green . 65.39 

Miss  Cowan . 65.16 

Miss  Heath . 64.05 

Miss  Kendall . 64.05 

Miss  Elsie  Johnston . 63.66 

Miss  Maness . 63.05 

Miss  Alba  Johnston . 60. 

Junior  Institutional  Management 

Miss  M.  Longman . 78.25 

Miss  L.  Pettv . 77.63 

*/ 

Miss  O.  Wilson . 76.05 

Miss  E.  Geddes . 76. 

Miss  N.  Rogers . 74.66 

Miss  J.  Morphy . 74.2 

Miss  L.  Keenan . 72.5 

Miss  M.  Carr . 72.31 

Miss  P.  McCann . 69.8 

Miss  X.  Barclay . 69.6 

Miss  Stella  Thompson . 68.94 

Miss  M.  Emerson . 66.7 

Miss  G.  Teller . 65.95 

Miss  Marion  Evans . 65.68 

Senior  Institutional  Management 

Miss  Smale . 76.69 

Miss  Beament . 75.69 

Miss  Bennett . 74.3 

Miss  Riddell . 73.07 

Miss  Anderson . 72.69 

Miss  Woelfle . 71.61 

Miss  Lowe . 71.53 

Miss  Florence  Young . 63.46 

Miss  Henman . 67.46 

Miss  McNeill . 66.23 

Miss  Sagert . 63.84 

Conditional — Miss  Barbaree  .  .  59. 

Homemakers 

Miss  Brewster . 81.15 

Miss  Steele . 80.85 

Miss  McMurtry . 80.55 

Miss  Purtelle . 78.52 

Sister  Elizabeth . 77.95 

Miss  Goulding . 76.65 

Sister  Clement . 74.90 

Miss  MacKendrick . 74.52 

(Continued  on  page  xii) 
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Schubert  died  at  31;  Shelley  at  30; 

Keats  at  26 ;  Byroi  at  36.  Shakespeare 

and  Napoleon  both  died  at  52. 

Socrates  was  alert  at  75. 

The  President  of  the  University  of 

«/ 

Michigan  is  39. 

Foch,  Clemenceau,  Hindenburg,  Edi¬ 
son,  are  still  doing  things.  They  are 
all  past  three  score  and  ten. 

Each  of  these  men  made  his  mark. 
Age  means  nothing.  Brains  means 
nothing.  It’s  knowing  how  to  use  the 
brains  that  counts. — A.  N.  A.  Grams. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  tells  a  store  of 

«/ 

some  Scotch  farmers  who  were  enter¬ 
taining  their  new  minister  and  did  not 
know  what  to  give  him  to  drink  as  a 
nightcap.  So  they  gave  him  a  glass 
of  milk  and  they  put  in  some  of  their 
best  whiskv.  The  next  morning  they 
could  not  locate  the  minister  but  found 
that  he  had  been  out  early  to  the  cow 
barn  of  the  home  where  he  was  stay¬ 
ing. 

The  herdsman  was  asked  whether  he 
had  seen  the  minister  and  what  the 
minister  had  said  to  him,  to  which  he 
replied,  “He  said  ‘I  want  the  first  calf 
from  the  cow  from  which  I  had  that 
milk  last  night.’  ” 


“I’m  sorry,”  said  the  pitcher,  “but 
if  Biggins  is  going  to  umpire  to-day, 
I  don’t  think  I’d  better  pitch.” 

“Why  not?”  inquired  the  manager. 

‘  ‘  W ell,  ’  ’  explained  the  pitcher,  ‘ 1  last 
winter  when  I  was  down  in  Florida  I 
sold  him  a  lot.” 


Customer — “You  said  this  blanket  is 
all  wool  and  yet  you  can  see  it  is  plain¬ 
ly  marked  'cotton.’  ” 

Clerk — “Well,  you  see  we  marked  it 
cotton  to  fool  the  moths.” 


Onlooker — “Surely,  Mose,  you  don’t 
expect  to  catch  fish  in  that  stream?” 

Mose — “No,  sah,  I  don't  expect  to. 
I'se  just  showing  my  old  woman  I  has 
no  time  to  turn  de  wringer.” 


A  Chicago  man  died  and  passed  into 
the  great  beyond.  A  guide  showed 
him  about,  but  after  an  hour  of  wan¬ 
dering,  the  Chicago  man  said  contempt¬ 
uously  : 

“Well,  I've  heard  heaven  cracked  up 
a  whole  lot,  but  I’m  telling  you  it 
ain’t  a  a  darn  bit  different  from  Chi¬ 
cago.” 

‘  ’  Heaven  !  ’  ’  exclaimed  the  guide. 
“This  ain't  heaven.” 


“Now  you  understand,  Bridget,  the 
jelly’s  to  be  served  next  to  the  last.” 

“But  faith,  missus,  ye  told  me  the 
bloomin’  stuff  was  moulded  so  I  throw- 
ed  it  out.” 


Old  Lady — “You  can’t  be  so  poor, 
my  good  man,  if  you  wear  spats.  ’  ’ 
Tramp  (sadly) — “Ma’m,  these  are 
suede  shoes  with  the  soles  worn  off.” 


A  dentist  is  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  can  tell  a  woman  when  to 
open  and  shut  her  mouth  and  get 
away  with  it. 
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Colored  Woman  —  “Doctah,  Ah’s 
come  to  see  ef  y o  am  gwine  order  Ras- 
tus  one  o’  dem  mustard  plasters  ag’in 
to-day?” 

Doctor — “I  think  perhaps  he  better 
have  one  more.” 

Colored  Woman — “Well,  he  says  to 
ax  yo  ’  kin  he  have  a  slice  o  'ham  wid  it, 
’count  of  it’s  a  mighty  pow'ful  pres¬ 
cription  to  take  alone.” 


“I  want  my  hair  cut,  and  no  talk,” 
said  a  sixteen-stone  man  as  he  walked 
into  a  barber’s  shop  and  sat  down. 

“The - ”  commenced  the  man  in 

the  apron. 

“No  talk,  I  tell  you!”  shouted  the 
heavy  man.  “Just  a  plain  haircut. 
I’ve  read  all  the  papers,  and  don't  want 
any  news.  Start  right  away  now.” 

The  man  in  the  apron  obeyed.  When 
he  had  finished  the  customer  arose  from 
the  chair  and  surveyed  himself  in  the 
glass. 

“Good  heavens!”  he  exclaimed.  “It’s 
really  true,  then?  You  barbers  can't 
do  your  work  properly  unless  you 
talk/’ 

“I  don't  know,”  said  the  man  in  the 
apron.  “You  must  ask  the  barber. 
He'll  be  in  presents.  I’m  a  grocer’s 
assistant,  come  in  for  a  shave.” 


Small  Brother — -“Sister’s  expecting 
you,  Mr.  Borleigh.” 

Borleigh  (delighted)  —  “Really? 
Here’s  a  quarter  for  you,  my  lad.  How 
do  you  know?” 

Small  Brother — “Cos  she’s  gone 
out.” 


“Alcohol  has  injured  many  a  good 
constitution.  ” 

“It  doesn't  appear  to  draw  the  line 
anywhere,”  said  Senator  Sorghum. 
“Just  now  it  is  attacking  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.”' 


Scene — -A  gasoline  station  in  a  small 
town  on  the  Overland  Trail. 

Dramatis  Personae — Small  boyr  in 
back  seat  of  sedan  and  resident  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel. 

Minister — “And  to  whom  do  you  be¬ 
long,  mw  little  man?” 

Young  American  (proudly) — “Dad¬ 
dy  is  a  lawyer  and  a  Rotarian,  and 
mother  is  president  of  the  Law  En¬ 
forcement  League.” 

Minister- — “And  what  do  you  do?” 

Young  American — “Oh,  I  look  out 
of  this  back  window  for  the  motor 
cop.  ” 


“Rastus.  ” 

“What  you  want,  Mandy?” 

“Don’t  forget  to  fetch  me  home  a 
bar  of  tar  soap.  Ah  aims  to  keep  my 
school-girl  compleckshun.’ ’ 


When  Noah  sailed  the  ocean  blue, 
He  had  his  trouble  same  as  you. 
For  days  and  days  he  drove  the  Ark, 
Before  he  found  a  place  to  park. 


Social  Worker — “And  what  is  your 
name,  my  good  man?” 

The  Convict — “999.” 

Social  Worker — “Oh,  but  that’s  not 
vour  real  name.” 

t/ 

The  'Convict — “Naw,  that’s  only  me 
pen  name.” 


Two  elderly  ladies  were  returning 
from  a  party  at  which  all  the  family, 
young  and  old,  had  been  present. 
“When  I  was  young,”  said  the  elder, 
“I  was  taught  to  be  quiet  so  that  my 
elders  could  talk — and  now  that  I  am 
growing  old,  I  find  that  I  must  be  quiet 
so  that  the  younger  generation  will  be 
able  to  learn  self-expression.  I  should 
like  to  know  when  imy  turn  is  com- 

l  it  or  !  ?  ? 
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Basil — ‘‘Do  you  know  who  that 
sweet  little  girl  is  that  I've  been  danc¬ 
ing  with  all  evening  ?” 

Gwendoline — “Oh,  yes,  that's  mo¬ 
ther!” 


Speeder  in  Court — “Your  Honor,  I 
wasn’t  going  40  miles  an  hour.  Nor 
was  I  going  30,  nor  20,  nor  10.  I  was 
hardly  moving  when  the  officer  came 
up.  ’  ’ 

•Judge — “I'll  have  to  stop  this  or 
you'll  be  backing  over  someone.  Ten 
dollars !  ” 


A  firm  advertising  for  a  salesman  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  from  a  man  who  said  he 
was  the  greatest  salesmen  in  the 
world.  They  engaged  him  and  gave 
him  three  lines  to  sell  in  western  ter¬ 
ritory. 

After  he  had  been  away  a  week  and 
they  had  received  no  orders,  the  firm 
got  this  telegram : 

“I  am  not  the  world’s  greatest 
salesman.  I  am  the  second  best.  The 
greatest  salesman  was  the  man  who 
loaded  you  up  with  these  goods.’’ 


An  elderly  spinster  was  being  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  first  time  at  a  supper 
club. 

The  jazz  orchestra  was  blaring,  and 
wishing  to  appear  exhilarated  by  her 
surroundings,  she  said:  “Isn’t  that 
charming?  I’d  like  to  know  what  they 
are  playing.” 

A  waiter  bent  toward  her  and  said 
something  in  a  low  tone.  Instantly 
there  was  an  angry  shriek,  and  the 
woman  struck  at  him  with  doubled 
fists.  To  her  friend’s  horrified  in¬ 
quiry,  she  wailed: 

“The  wretch  insulted  me.  He  said: 
“Let  Me  Be  the  First  to  Kiss  You 
Good  Morning  and  the  Last  to  Kiss  You 
Good  Night.’” 


The  late  Earl  of  Crawford  was  fond 
of  telling  about  an  old  country  woman 
who  stopped  him  on  a  street  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  asked  if  he  would  point  out 
to  her  Westminster  Abbey.  He  did 
so  and  then  directed  her  attention  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  “Well, 
now,”  she  exclaimed,  “if  that  ain’t  a 
fine  buildin’.  It  ain't  the  gasworks,  is 
it?” 

♦. 

“It  is,  madam,”  replied  his  lordship 
promptly.  “That  is  the  gas  works  of 
the  entire  British  nation." 


“I  see  my  finish,”  squeaked  the 
flivver  as  the  painter  approached,  with 
a  can  of  varnish. 


Experience  is  what  you  get  virile  you 
are  looking  for  something  else. 


The  newly  appointed  pastor  of  a 
negro  church  faced  a  packed  audience 
when  he  arose  to  deliver  a  sermon  on 
the  burning  question :  “Is  There  a 
Hell  ?  ” 

“Bredren,”  he  said,  “de  Lord  made 
the  'world  round  like  a  ball." 

“And  the  Lord  made  two  axles  for 
cle  world  to  go  round  on,  one  axle  at 
the  North  Pole  and  one  axle  at  de  Souf 
Pole. 

“And  de  Lord  put  a  lot  of  oil  and 
grease  in  de  center  ob  de  vmrlcl  so  as 
to  keep  de  axles  Avell  greased  and 
oiled.  ” 

“Amen!”  said  the  congregation. 

“And  then  a  lot  of  sinners  dug  wells 
in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Louisiana. 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Mexico  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  steal  de  Lord’s  oil  and  grease. 

“And  some  day  dev  will  have  all  of 
de  Lord’s  oil  and  grease,  and  dem  axles 
is  gonna  git  hot.  And  den,  dat  will  be 
hell,  bredren,  dat  will  be  hell." 
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afford  it — I  am  saving,” 


will  say  later  on :  “I  can  afford  it — 

I  have  saved.” 

Our  Budget  Book  will  help  you  plan 
your  income.  Ask  for  a  copy 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 

Guelph  Branch  -  v  -  R.  L.  Torrance,  Manager 
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Wyandotte  Cleanliness  Brings  Profit 

Maximum  profit  is  only  secured  from  dairy  products  when  they  are  handled 
in  sanitarily  clean  utensils  and  surroundings. 

To  quickly  secure  truly  clean,  sweet-smelling  cleanliness,  dairymen,  creamery- 
men,  and  cheese  producers  use 


Wyandotte  cleanliness  leaves  all  washed  surfaces  odorless,  and  free  from 
grease  or  other  foreign  substances.  Wyandotte  truly  cleans  clean. 

And  too,  since  Wyandotte  is  all  cleanser,  contain¬ 
ing  no  filler  of  any  kind,  and  since  Wyandotte  does  not 
harm  or  discolor  washed  surfaces,  the  cost  of  using 
Wyandotte  enables  you  to  profit. 

WYANDOTTE  CLEANS  CLEAN 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 


The  professor  was  asked  to  give  his 
definition  of  woman.  After  clearing 
his  throat  he  '  began  in  his  leisurely 

o  t 

way:  “Woman  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing —  ” 

“Stop  right  there,  professor,”  inter¬ 
rupted  a  lowbrow.  “If  you  talked  a 
thousand  years  you’d  never  get  any 
nearer  to  it  than  that.” 


The  old-time  practice  of  kissing  the 

bride  received  a  jolt  at  a  recent  Rowan 

County  wedding  when  an  awkward- 

looking  guest  was  asked  if  he  had 

kissed  the  bride,  and  replied:  “Not 

lately.  ” 

«/ 


Life's  Darkest  Moment  —  Slim  — 
“When  do  you  do  your  hardest  work?” 
Fat — ‘  ‘  Before  breakfast,  always. 
Slim — “What  do  you  do?” 

Fat — “Try  to  get  outa  bed.” 


f 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 


THE  QUICK-ACTING  NITRO¬ 
GENOUS  FERTILIZER  WHICH 
HAS  LED  THE  FIELD  FOR 
NEARLY  A  CENTURY  —  AND 
STILL  LEADS! 


The  Prussian  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  said  recently:  “Agriculturists 
must  give  up  using  continuously  such 
large  quantities  of  physiologically 
acid  fertilizers,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  acidification  of  the  soil 
caused  thereby  produces  in  conse¬ 
quence  an  extraordinary  falling  off  in 
the  yields.” 

The  German  Nitrogen  Syndicate 
basis  its  prices  on  the  following  re¬ 
lative  values  of  nitrogen  in  various 
forms:  Nitrate  of  Soda  100,  Nitrate 
of  Lime  92,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  76, 
Cyanamide  70. 

Free  literature  describing  the  uses 
and  achievements  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
in  Canada  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

(Director:  B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Member 
of  C.  S  T.  A.) 

Reford  Building,  Toronto. 

v  - 
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ROSE  CULTURE 

(Continued  from  page  492 


a  thaw,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of 
protecting  from  drying  winds  and 
sun’s  rays,  more  so  than  protecting 
directly  from  frost.  For  climbing 
roses  evergreen  boughs  are  amongst 
the  best  things  to  use  in  protecting. 

Special  attention  must  be  given 
budded  or  grafted  roses  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Old  growth  below  the 
union  is  superfluous  and  should  be 
cut  away.  Stock  growth  has  seven 
leaflets  or  more  which  make  up  the 
compound  leaf.  Hybrid  Teas,  Per- 
petuals  and  Pernetianas  have  five 
leaflets,  infrequently  seven.  The 
so-called  Rambler  type,  as  Wichur- 
iana  and  Multiflor  have  seven  leaf¬ 
lets  and  more.  Budded  stock  of  these 
must  be  watched  very  carefully. 
Superfluous  sucker  growth  should 
be  cut  right  back  to  the  main  stem. 

Many  like  to  plant  in  the  rose  bed 
dwarf  flowering  material  as  Pansies 
and  Violas.  These  no  doubt,  are  the 
best,  especially  if  seed  pods  be  pick¬ 
ed  off  and  about  August  the  plants 
cut  back  somewhat.  This  will  cause 
a  tufted  plant  to  form  which  will 
thrive  much  better  the  next  season 
than  straggling  forms.  Other  plants 
may  be  used  as  Forget-me-nots, 
dwarf  Antirrhinums,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  dwarf  annual.  Spring 
flowering  bulbs  as  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuse  are  often  planted.  At  the 
College  last  year  the  Viola  family 
was  a  huge  success. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  believes 
that  the  rose  is  worthy  of  all  the 
attention  and  labour  required  to 
make  it  a  success.  Its  historv,  mem- 
ories  and  beauty  are  alwavs  insDir* 


ing.  A  beautiful  rose  is  a  favourite 
with  all. 

Rose,  thou  Queen  of  flowers! 

Thou  art  supreme! 

Thy  beauty  and  wonder  excel! 

Thy  mission  is  now  and  always — 
Inspiration. 


ALUMNI 

(Continued  from  page  512) 


Canada  under  the  Colonization  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways. 

J.  Wilson,  ’23,  is  Assistant  Agri¬ 
cultural  Representative  in  Went¬ 
worth  County,  with  headquarters  at 
18  Market  St.,  Hamilton. 

Geo.  Woltz,  ’14,  is  Manager  of  the 
Windsor  Wine  and  Champagne  Co., 
Windsor,  Ont. 

Stanley  Wood,  ’23,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Moncton  to  St.  Stephen, 
N.B.,  as  Agricultural  Representative. 

G.  Wilson,  ’23,  is  with  the  Canada 
Linseed  Oil  Mills,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

J.  Gibbard,  ’22,  is  with  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Board  of  Health  in  Toronto.  His 
home  address  is  152  Simpson  Ave., 
Toronto. 

M.  Cumming,  ’01,  has  resigned  his 
position  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  to  accept  the  position 
of  Director  of  Marketing  for  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  writh  head¬ 
quarters  at  Halifax,  N.S. 

H.  L.  Keegan,  ’13,  is  manager  of 
the  Sumas  Farm  at  Sumas,  B.  C. 

L.  Lord,  ’17,  is  Government  Econ¬ 
omic  Botanist,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon. 
He  was  formerly  in  Mandaley,  In¬ 
dia. 
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Smoke 


Pipefuls  of  Pleasure  ~ 

and  don't  forget  your 
Poker  Hands 


JT  V 


Save  the  Poker  Hands” 
now  packed  in  OJd  Chum. 
Good  for  valuable  presents. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  499) 


In  other  cities,  the  same  idea  has 
been  carried  out  through  organiza¬ 
tion  among  those  who  are  financial¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  trade.  Markets 
of  this  type  are  divided  into  two 
sections;  a  terminal  section,  and  a 
farmers’  section.  The  farmers’  sec¬ 
tion  is  organized  the  same  as  any 
ordinary  farmers’  market.  The  ter¬ 
minal  section  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  city  wholesale  dealers  in 
handling  shipped-in  produce.  Mar¬ 
ket  houses  are  built  and  are  rented 
to  the  wholesale  trade.  These  houses 
are  adjacent  to  the  farmers’  section 
of  the  market  and  are  also  located 
so  that  they  may  be  and  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  railroad  facilities.  This 
arrangement  makes  possible  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  costs  of  handling  shipped- 
in  produce,  since  it  is  unloaded  from 
the  cars  directly  to  market  houses 
without  a  haul  by  truck.  Terminal 
planning  of  this  type  is  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  in  cheaper  rents  for  market 
housing.  Much  congestion  of  traffic 
is  also  avoided,  because  of  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  wholesale  trade. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  urged  that 
those  individuals,  organization  offi¬ 
cers,  or  city  officials  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem  of  food  distri¬ 
bution  should  make  a  thorough 
study  of  this  type  of  market.  It  is 
new  and  almost  untried,  but  it  has 
great  possibilities.  Our  advice  is  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Pope: 

!(Be  not  first  by  whom  the  new  are 
tried, 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.” 


EUGENE  O’NEILL 

(Continued  from  page  506) 


yard  and  Ruth  and  Andrew  find  him 
there  facing  the  horizzon  just  as  the 
sun  is  rising. 

So  the  play  ends,  leaving  the  man 
who  has  realized  his  mistake  too 
late  and  the  woman  who  is  now  in¬ 
capable  of  feeling. 

In  this  play,  one  cannot  help  but 
notice  the  exactness  of  detail  in  de¬ 
picting  the  life  of  the  characters. 
Details,  by  many  considered  import¬ 
ant,  are  those  which  show  O’Neill’s 
close  observance  of  life  as  it  is  lived 
and  explain  the  hidden  reason  for 
many  otherwise  unexplainable  ac¬ 
tions. 

This  play  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  O’Neill’s  greatest,  but  others 
are  of  note.  “The  Emperor  Jones” 
is  a  play  dealing  with  negroes,  and 
the  insight  shown  by  O’Neill  into 
negro  character  is  new  to  the  stage 
and  to  fiction.  The  surface  alone  is 
scratched  by  other  writers,  and  dra¬ 
matists  ,  but  the  vital  thoughts  and 
actions  are  brought  to  light  by 
O’Neill  as  never  before. 

In  these  and  all  his  other  plays, 
O’Neill  has  depicted  but  variations 
of  one  type  of  society  and  he  has 
done  it  well.  His  future  in  this  line 
is  uncertain,  but  he  is  still  young. 
If  he  will  discover  and  really  come 
to  understand  other  types  of  society 
as  he  has  this  one,  we  may  look  for 
some  really  good  plays. 

At  any  rate,  his  plays  are  well 
worth  reading  for  their  interest, 
their  exposure  of  the  depts  of  hu¬ 
man  character,  and  their  truth  and 
sincerity. 
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When  Farmers  Get  Busy 


Established 

1842 

Farm  Tractors 

3  sizes 

Skid  Engines 

Steel  Threshers 
5  sizes 

Combines 

Prairie 

Hillside 

Silo  Fillers 

4  sizes 

Baling  Presses 
2  sizes 

Steam  Engines 

Road  Machinery 

Grand  Detour 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivators 


THE  reorganization  of  Agriculture 
to  a  profit  basis  moves  fast  when 
farmers  begin  to  study  their  individual 
production  costs.  As  soon  as  they  see 
where  the  money  is  going,  they  get 
busy. 

In  every  instance,  power  and  labor 
make  up  a  large  percentage  of  these 
costs — 40  to  80  -per  cent.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  see  this,  especially  for 
the  farmer  who  does  his  own  work,  and 
raises  and  feeds  horses  on  the  farm, 
because  his  actual  cash  outlay  is  so 
small. 

Nevertheless,  the  cost  is  there.  It 
shows  up  in  the  output  per  worker, 
in  the  number  of  acres  one  man  can 
plow  in  a  day,  in  the  difference  in 
results  between  average  and  best  prac¬ 
tices.  The  value  of  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  becomes  apparent,  and  wise 
farmers  use  the  best  they  can  buy — 
which  is  why  so  many  prosperous 
farmers  are  using  Case  machines. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Incorporated  G-57  Established  1842 

Alberta — Calgary,  Edmonton.  Manitoba— Winnipeg,  Brandon. 
Saskatchewan— Regina,  Saskatoon.  Ontario— Toronto. 


NOTE — Our  plows  and,  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 
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MACDONALD 

(Continued  from  page  516) 


Miss  Shaver . 73.2 

Miss  Ruth  Cook . 72.95 

Miss  Simpson . 72.4 

Miss  Revell . 72. 

Miss  Neilson . 70.95 

Miss  Mills . 70.52 

Miss  Galt . 70.15 

Miss  Rowat . 69.85 

Miss  Bartlet . 69.2 

Miss  Morris . 68.33 

Miss  Sorensen . 68.33 

Miss  Fixter . 68.33 

Miss  Scadding . 68.05 

Miss  Ruth  Gibson . 68. 

Miss  Rutherford . 66.75 

Miss  Goodfellow . 66.61 

Miss  Hewitt . 65.6 

Miss  H.  Innes . 65.15 

Miss  Fleming.  . . 64.04 

Conditioned 

Miss  Isobel  Hall . 67.4 

(Physiology  and  Hygiene  No.  34) 
Miss  Ritchie . 64.23 


(Physiology  and  Hygiene,  No.  35) 


Mrs.  Newrich  (looking  over  house 
plan) — “What’s  this  thing  here  going 
to  he?” 

Architect — "That  is  an  Italian  stair¬ 
case.” 

“•Just  a  waste  of  money.  We  prob- 

ablv  won't  ever  have  anv  Italians  com- 
«/  «/ 

ing  to  see  us.” 


A  Russian  was  being  led  off  to  exe¬ 
cution  by  a  squad  of  Bolshevik  soldiers 
on  a  rainv  morning. 

“What  brutes  you  Bolsheviks  are,” 
grumbled  the  doomed  one,  “to  march 
me  through  a  rain  like  this !  ’  ’ 

“How  about  us?”  retorted  one  of  the 
squad.  “We  have  got  to  march  back.” 


“My  gracious!”  remarked  the  tall 
girl.  “Since  Carrie's  steady  took  her 
to  the  auto  show,  she  thinks  there's 
nothing  like  him.” 

Humph ! '  ‘  said  her  companion 
spitefully,  “she'll  find  out  differently 
when  he  takes  her  to  the  zoo.” 


“Pa,  will  you  buy  me  a  pair  of 
boots  if  I  prove  to  you  that  a  dog  has 
ten  tails?” 

“Yes,  mv  son.” 

“Well,  to  begin  with,  one  dog  has 
one  more  tail  than  no  dog,  hasn't  he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  no  dog  has  nine  tails;  and  if 
one  dog  has  one  more  tail  than  no 
dog,  then  one  dog  must  have  ten  tails.  ” 

He  got  the  boots. 


“There  is  no  such  word  as  fale,” 
wrote  a  young  fellow  on  the  school 
blackboard. 

“Why  don't  you  correct  him?”  ask¬ 
ed  a  visitor  of  the  teacher. 

“His  statement  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.” 


Randolph  County  planned  a  good 
roads  meeting  for  last  week,  but  had 
to  postpone  it  on  account  of  badroads. 

— Missouri  Notes.  Kansas  City  Star. 

*  «/ 

“Your  wife  savs  she  only  asks  for 
pin  money.”' 

“Yes,  but  the  first  pin  she  wanted 
had  twelve  diamonds  in  it!” 


It  is  reported  that  Harry  Lauder, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  William  Wrigley. 
Jr.,  has  offered  a  purse  of  $50,000  to 
the  first  person  who  swims  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  trou¬ 
ble  meeting  expenses.  One  meets  them 
almost  everywhere. 
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Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000 cows  now  milked 
the  De  Laval  Way. 

De  Laval  Milkers  now  in 
their  eleventh  year  of  use. 

83*27%  of  the  users  re¬ 
port  average  saving  of  2 
hrs.,  12  mins,  per  day.* 

97*23%  of  the  users  say 
it  agrees  with  their  cows.* 

99-4%  of  the  users  say 
they  get  as  much  or  more 
milk  as  by  hand  milking.* 

9*49%  average  increase 
in  production  per  cow 
reported  by  those  who 
have  records.* 

7.  94*80%  of  users  say  their 
De  Laval  is  easy  to  keep 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of 
all  reporting,  14f542 — 
62%  report  counts  of 
10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  of  De  Laval  users 
say  their  milker  is  “the 
best,”  “one  of  the  best,” 
or  a  “good”  investment.* 

*3ased  on  reports  from  1844 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


TIME  SAVED  is 
MONEY  EARNED 

111  AND  milking  is  at  best  a  slow, 
^  *  costly  and  tedious  operation, 
exacting  in  its  demands  on  your 
time.  Time  that  might  be  profit¬ 
ably  spent  by  yourself  or  the  hired 
man  in  doing  other  work  is  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  milk  stool  under  a 
cow.  Result?  Either  the  other 
work  must  suffer  or  extra  hours 
must  be  spent  in  finishing  it. 
YOUR  time  is  worth  money  and 
you  are  paying  your  hired  man  well 
for  his  time. 

Of  more  than  1800  users  who 
answered  a  recent  questionnaire, 
83.27  per  cent  state  that  the  De 
Laval  Milker  saves  them  an  average 
of  over  two  hours  per  day  — 
saves  half  the  time  in  milking.  Two 
hours  per  day,  figured  over  the 
period  of  a  year,  represents  a 
tremendous  saving  when  translated 
into  terms  of  either  cash,  labor  or 
time.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  is  only  part  of  the 
advantage  of  a  De  Laval  Milker — 
it  milks  better  and  produces  more 
and  cleaner  milk. 

De  Laval  Milkers 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below  for  full  information 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

Montreal  Peterborough  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
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Motorist — “How  do  von  know  if  I 

€/ 

was  exceeding  the  speed  limit  when 
you  haven’t  a  watch  or  anything?” 

Ozark  Constable —  “Wall,  ye  seen 
that  yeller  dog  a-chasin’  ye?  When 
that  dog  can’t  keep  up  with  a  feller, 
the  feller's  a-goin’  more’n  thuttv  miles 
an  hour.” 


Caveman  Stuff — 'Mother  sent  little 
Harry  to  take  his  smaller  sister  safely 
to  the  kindergarten.  He  was  back 
sooner  than  she  expected. 

“Well,  dear,”  she  said,  “did  you 
treat  Mary  like  a  little  lady,  as  I  asked 
you  to?” 

“Naw,  ”  replied  the  youngster  dis¬ 
gustedly,  “we  canned  that  lady-and- 
gentleman  stuff,  an7  I  chased  her  -most 
of  the  way.” 


“Is  this  the  weather  bureau?” 
“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“How  about  a  shower  to-night?” 
“It’s  all  right  with  me.  Take  one 
if  you  need  one.” 


“Down  where  I  live,”  said  the 
Texan,  “we  grew  a  pumpkin  so  big 
that  when  we  cut  it  my  wife  used  one- 
half  of  it  as  a  cradle.” 

“Why,”  smiled  the  man  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  “that's  nothing.  A  few  days 
ago.  right  here,  two -full- grown  police¬ 
men  were  found  asleep  on  a  beat.” 


“I’ve  got  just  the  horse  for  you,” 
said  a  liveryman  to  a  farmer  who  was 
a  prospective  customer.  “He's  five 
years  old,  sound  as  a  bell,  and  goes  ten 
miles  without  stopping.” 

The  farmer  shook  his  head. 

“Nod  for  me,”  he  said,  “nod  for  me. 
I  lif  eight  miles  from  town  out,  and 
mid  dot  horse  I  haf  to  valk  back  two 
miles.  ’ ’ 


George — “Does  your  wife  pick  all  of 
your  suits  for  you?” 

John — -“No.  Just  the  pockets.” 


An  English  clergyman  was  telling 
his  flock  about  the  terrible  effects  of 
strong  drink,  and  concluded  with  the 
words:  “I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  every  bottle  of  this  cursed  liquor 
will  be  taken  away  and  emptied  into 
the  nearest  river....  We  will  now 
now  sing  hvmn  No.  20J:  ‘Shall  We 
Gather  at  the  River?” 


There  is  hardly  anything  in  this 
world  that  some  man  cannot  make  a 
little  worse  and  sell  a  little  cheaper, 
and  the  people  who  consider  price  only 
are  his  legitimate  prey. — Ruskin. 


Jones  found  a  $10  bill.  With  this 
he  paid  a  bill  to  his  butcher.  The  but¬ 
cher  used  this  same  bill  for  paying  his 
baker.  The  baker  used  the  same  bill 
for  paying  his  physician.  The  physi¬ 
cian  owed  Jones  $10,  so  he  paid  Jones 
with  the  same  bill. 

Jones  then  discovered  that  the  bill 
was  counterfeit. 

Who  lost  and  how  much. 


The  Woman  Higher  Up — “Our  big¬ 
gest  ambition  is  t’  sneak  into  Musso¬ 
lini’s  house  an’  hear  him  say:  kAll 
right,  my  dear,  have  it  your  own  way. 


A  pretty  girl,  who  was  collecting 
contributions  for  a  hospital,  approach¬ 
ed  a  anan  sitting  at  the  wheel  of  an 
expensive  car.  “No,”  was  his  surly 
answer.  “I  contribute  regularly  to  that 
hospital.  ” 

“No  doubt,”  said  the  pretty  girl, 
“but  we're  collecting  money  to-day, 
not  pedestrians.” 
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MASSE  V-  HARRIS 

CORN  HARVESTING  MACHINERY 


The  Massey-Harris  Corn  Binder  Knotter  Attachment  has 
a  wide  range  of  adjustment  and  can  be  shifted  instantly 
by  the  operator  without  leaving  the  seat.  Having  no 
packers  it  does  not  mutilate  the  stalks  and  the  pole  being 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  drive  wheel,  side  draft  is  elim¬ 
inated.  It  is  a  powerful  cutter  and  handles  tall,  short, 
supple,  spindly  growths  readily. 

For  silo  filling  use  a  Massey- 
Harris  No.  6 — the  new  low 
speed  blower  with  high  capa¬ 
city.  It  is  Alemite  Lubricated, 
is  mounted  on  a  truck,  has 
safety  control  lever,  and  is 
made  in  two  sizes,  the  smaller 
with  a  capacity  of  6  to  1 2  tons 
per  hour;  the  larger  with  a 
capacity  of  12  to  20  tons  per 
hour. 


BUY  YOUR  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
FROM  THE 

HARRIS 
LOCAL  AGENT 


Massey  Harris  Co.  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1847  -  80  YEARS 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  MONCTON  WINNIPEG  BRANDON- REGINA  SASKATOON 
SWIFT  CURRENT  \ORK  ION  CALGARY  EDMONTON -VANCOUVER 

-AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 


Do  you  want  to 
Get  Ahead? 

Come  to  The  O.  A.  C.  and 
Learn  the  Business  of 

up-to-date  farming 

Up-to-date  Farming  is  a  Real  Business — a  Pro¬ 
fession ,  it  Requires  Knowledge ,  it  Needs  Train¬ 
ing ,  But  it  Pays. 

Come  to  the  0.  A.  C.  and  Join  the  Freshmen 
Class  in  September. 

We  Will  Send  You  the  College  Calendar ,  Con¬ 
taining  Full  Particulars ,  if  You  Say  So.  Write 
T  o-day. 

Ontario 

Agricultural  College 


Guelph  •  •  Ontario 

J.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A.  A,  M.  Porter,  B.S.A. 

President.  Registrar. 


